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MUSICAL AND POETICAL RELIGKS 


or, mp N * 


W E 1 S H H R D 8 


PRESERVED BY TRADITION, AND AUTHENTIC MANUSCRIPTS, 


FROM REMOTE ANTIQUITY; 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 5 


10 THE TUNES ARE ADDED 


Va ariations for the Harp, Harpſichord, Violin, or Flute. 


wITH A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE 4 


PENNILLION, EPIGRAMMATIC STANZAS, 


9 . 
NATIVE PASTORAL SON NETS OF WALES, 


WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


| LIKEWISE A. 


HISTORY OF T HE BAKRAY 


ROI THE EARLInS T PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME: 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
| Muſic, Poetry, and Muſical Inſtruments, 


WITH A 
DELINEATION 9 THE LATTER 


DEDICATED, B PERMISSION, 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


By EDWARD JONES. 


of Henblas, luste, anten. 


a 


Ti rwy*r  doljdd 1 taro'r | Debs: 

Om bo'r ids ya y bryn 3 

O gywair dant, a gyr di 

Awr orhoen wat ee. Owen, 


LONDON:  PrixTED FOR THE AUTHOR, AND TO BE HAD or HIM, AT Ne. 9, PrINCES- STREET, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 
LIKEWISE MAY. BT HAD a Book or ITALIAN Soncs, wiITH ACCOMPANYMENTS FOR THE Haxp, OR HARPSICHORD; AND 
A Book OF SONATAS, &c. COMPOSED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1784. 
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THE NAMES or Tut SUBSCRIBERS. 


HER MOST Gracious Majesry THE QUEEN. 
His Royar Hichxzss the PRINCE OF WALES. 
His Roval HichnEss the DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


A. I Counteſs of Carliſle. 


Duke of Argyle. 70. 4 Lady Aug. Campbell. 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph. I. Miſs Clive. 
George Anton, Eſq. Smog; Staffordſhire. | Cymmrodorion Society, London. 
Hon. Mrs. Anſon. || Miſs Cropp, Brook-ftreet. 
Miſs Anſon. EE ns | Rev. Mr. Clowes, St. John's, Mancheſte: 
- Mrs. I. Anſon, Oakedge Hall. 5 | Miſs Corneliſan, Queen Ann-ſtreet, Eaſt. 
Miſs Anſel. John Courre, Eſq. Itton- court, Monmouthſhire. 
Mrs. Angerſtein, Throgmorton- Reet. | Cecilian Society, Litchfield. 
Miſs Aynicombe, 2 . Mr. Cozens, Leiceſter-ſtreet, 
L. Anwyl, Eſq. I Elis Cadwaladr, Eſq. _ 
Mrs. Armſtrad. | E- : 1 5 
Dr. Atnold;, | = +: Duke of Devonſhire; 
Rev. Mr. Alan. „„ IDucheſs of Devonſhire, 
Hugh Arthur, Eſq. | Nd | Earl of Donegal. 
a B. Mr. Drake, Bedford - ſquare. 
Lord Bagot. wa e Mrs. Drake. 
Lady Bagot. ! | Rev. Mr. Davis, Merton College, Oxford. 
Lord Bulkeley. Rev. Mr. Davies, | 
Lady Bulkeley. | Mrs. Damer. 
Capt. Baker. | Mr. Deacon, Upper Thames-fireet, 
Miſs Barry. | oy I Mrs. Davenport. 
Miſs C. Barry. I Miſs Dolben, Ruthin. 
Lady Beauchamp. 5 | Mr. Davies, Bond- ſtreet. 
Rev. Mr. Bever. 4 Mits Dumurgue. 
Sir Henry Bridgeman. | | E. 
Miſs Bridgeman. Earl of Eglingtoune. 
Mr. Bolton. | Rev. Mr. Evans, Montgomeryſhire 
Mrs. Boyer, Great Marlbowngh- ſtreet, I Mr. Edwards. 
Dr. Burney. Mr. Edward Edwards, Gwyddelwern. 
Mr. Burney, Orcanift, Salop. Miſs Edwards, Upper Seymour- ftreet, 
Mrs. Wilbraham Bootle, Bloomſbury-ſquare. * | Mr. Evan Evans, Telynor, Wynſtay, 
Miſs Bootle. Rev. Mr. Evans, Farley Rivet. . 
Mr. Brown, Organiſt, Litchfield. | =] F, 
Mr Bevan, e [ Lady Margaret Fordyce. 
Mr. Owen Bellis. 9 3 Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, Pall-Mall. 
Dr. Warren, Biſhop of anger: Lady Mary Fitzmaurice. 1 
Lady Bampfield. Philip Lloyd Fletcher, Eſq. 
Hon Daines Barrington, | | Mrs. Finch. 
Y Mrs. Brutton. „ 
f | C. M.archioneſs Grey. 
4 Lord George Cavendiſh, 7 5 Lord Groſvenor. 
9 Sir Charles Cocks. | Lady Gower. 
3 Lady Chewton. 2 Lady William Gordon. 
Mrs. Colhoun, Great George: ſtreet. | | Miſs 


$VUBSCRIBERS: NAMES. 3 


Miſs Ge Cavendiſh-ſquare. 
_ Miſs Glover, Doctors Commons. 
Mrs. Giffard, Staffordſhire. 
Miſs Giffard. | 
Mr. Gerard, Organiſt, Wrexham, 
Mr. Gwynne. 
Hon. William Grim don. 
Mrs. Grimſton. 
Rev. Mr. Griffith, Bangor. 
Gwyneddigion Society, London. 
Robert Graham, Eſq. Chelſea. 


Lady Harriot Herbert. 


Hon. Mrs. Hobart, St. James“ $ ' Square. 


Mrs. Bond Hopkins. 

Mrs. Jarvis Hill, Salop. 

Miſs Hawkins. 

Mr. Harford, 5 
Mrs. Hoare. 

Mrs. Howel. 

Mr. Cynddelw. Hughes. 

Rev. Jeffrey Holland, Teyrdan. 
—— Humphreys, Eſq. Llwyn. 
Miſs C. Hildyard, Stratton- ſtreet. 
Mr. Hinchliff. 

Miis Heywood, Portland Place. 
Air. Harper, Harley. ſtreet. 

ar. Hall - 

Mr. Hann, Little Heywood: 

Mr. Robert Hughes 

Mr. John Humphreys, Saer Melinau, 
| Sir Joun Hawkins, as. 

4 

Lady Irwin. 

Miss Ingram. 
Lloyd Jones, Eſet. Maes Mawr. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Cerwen. 

Mr. Jones, Henblas, Llandderfel, 
Mr. Rhys Jones, Blaenau. 
Mr. Jones, Organiſt, Salopy 

Mr. Einion Jones _ 
De. Jones, Denbigh. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob. 

Mr. Owen Jones, Fhames.ſtreet. 
Nr. Rowland Jones, Ludgate-Hill. 
D. Ir. T. Jones, Telynor. 

ir. Evan Jones. 

Nr. Jones, Sudbery, Staffordſhize, 
Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, Walſall, . 
Mr. J ohns, Brook: ſtreet. 


K. 
Lord Keppel. 


William Kiſſan, Eſq. . 
R. P. Knight, Eſq. 
Edward Knight, Eſq. 


5 Marquis of Loikiai,. 


Miſs Kenney, : | 
| Rev. Mr. Thomas, Eingſudod, Wutire. 


| Mr. Kammel; Halfmbon-ſtreet. 


L. 


Lady Leiceſter. | 
.Sir John Leiceſter, 


| Miſs Leiceſter. 


Henry Leiceſter, Eſq; | 
Charles Leiceſter, Eſq, 


Sir Edward Littelton. 
| Lady Lake. 


Sir Watkin Lewes. 
Lady Loyde. 
Mr. Lewis Llwyd. 
Lady Lumm. 


| Edward Lloyd; Efq. Cefo, Denbighthires 
|| Mrs. Lloyd, of Maeſmor. 


Maurice Llwyd, Pale, Eſq, 
Rev. Mr. LIwyd, Caerwys, Flintſhire, 


o Mr. Lewis, St. James's Palace: | 
| Mr. Laurie, Bartholomew Cloſe; 
| Rev. Mr. Lambert. 


Capt. Loyde, Horſe Guards. 
Mrs. Lewis, Harley: ſtreet. 
Miſs Lloyd. 

Miſs Long, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 


| wi. Loutherbourg. 


John Lloyd, Eſq, Hafod Uanos: 


1 Biſhop of Landaff (Dr. Watſon). 


Dr. Llewelyn. 
M. 

| Earl of Macclesfield. 

Lord Milford. 

Sir Herbert Mackworth. 


| 8 Count Malzan. 


Thomas Mytton, Eſq. Skipton, Shropſhire 


Mr. Mytton, junior, 
Mr. Marſhall, Margaret-ſtreet. 


| Miſs Albinia Mathias, Scotland Yard. 


Mr. Martin, King: ſtreet. 
Capt. Madoc. 


| Mr. Morris. 
| Mr. Montague, Portman W 


Mrs. Montague. 


Mrs. Muſters, Portland Place. 


Mifs Modigliani, Old Windſor. 
Miſs Meredith. 


1 Mr. Middiman. 


Mr. Meirig. 
Rev. Mr. Morgan. 


N. | 
Fred. Nicolay, Eſq. St. James's. 
Mr. John Nichols, Red Lion Paſſage, Flect-ſtreef, 


Mr. Norman. 


Mr. J. Noel. 
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Rev. Mr. Oliver. 
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Miſs Oatway. © 
Mr. Offley, New Burlington-ftreer, 
Mr. Owen, Dublin. 
Mr. Gwilym Owain. 


. 
Earl of Powis. 

Lord Paget. 

Thomas Pennant, Eſa. Downing: 
Mrs. Pennant. 


Miſs Parſons, Great George- feet, Weſtininter 
Mr. Page. 


Captain Porter, 


Miſs Powis, of Berwick. | * 
Alderman Pugh, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet; 
Mr. S. Pugh. 


Rev. Mr. Pugh, Wrexham. 
Rev. Mr. Pugh; Garthmaelan. 
Mr. Povoleri,; Harley-ſtreet. 
Mr. Ithel Puw. 


Mrs. Thomas Pechell, Duke: areet, Groſvenor Square, 


Mrs. Preſcot, 


Mr. Prys. oy 
Ear! of Radnor. RE 
Lord Ravenſworth. 


Mr. Roberts, 1 

Mr. Edward Ranel, Telynor, Liewendy; 

Mr. Thomas Robetts, Telynor, Llanrwſt. 
Mr. William Roberts, Telynor, Llanddetvel. 


J. Roberts, Eſq. Kimmel, St. Aſaph. 
Mrs. Roberts. 


Mr. J. Richards, Llanrwſt. 
Mr. Gwyn Rhys. 
Mrs. Rivers, Ivy-Bridge, Devonſhire: 


Mrs. Ryder, Modbury, Devonſhire, 


Earl of Surrey. 5 


Lady Stormont. 
Lady Shelburne. 


Sir Robert Smyth. 

Lady Smyth. 

Counteſs Spencer. 

Sir Edward Smythe, Acton Burnet: 
Lady Smythe. | 

Philip Stephens, Eſq. Admiralty, 
Robert Salifbury, Efq. Cotton Hall. 
Mr. Saliſbury, Lincoln's Inn. 
Rev. Mr. Stodard, Llandderfel. 
Miſs D. Scott, Salop. 

Mr. Sharp, Old Jewry. 

Mr. Gran. Sharp. 

Mrs, Straſs, Cockſpur-ſtreet, 


Sir George Warren. 
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MiG Seward, Lichfield. 


0 Mr. Stafford Smith. 


Mr. Savel; . 
Mr. Stuart, Leiceſter· fields. 


William Sayer, Eſq. Victualling Office. 
Mr. Stanley „Organiſt. 


Biſhop of Saliſbury (Hon. Dr. Barrington). 
Miſs Samuel. 


Earl Temple. 


Lady Temple. 


William Trenchard, Eſq. 


Miſs Tuchet, Berner-ſtreet; 


Mrs. Tomkins: 


Mr. Tierney, Lincoln' s Inn. 
Mr. Twifs. 


| Mr. J. Turner, 


„ 


Lord Vernon. 


Evan Lloyd Vaughan, Eſq. Cors-y-Gedol. 


Miſs Unwin. 
Frederick Vane, Eſq. 


| Mrs. Emrys Vychan. 
Rear Admiral Vernon. 


Sir Edward Williams. 


Owen Wyrine, Eq. 
Rev. Mr. David Williams, 


Miſs Emma Williams. 


| Albany Wallis, Eſq. 


Rev. Mr. Williams; of Vron. 


- Wynnez Eſq: Garthewin, Denbighthire 
Mrs: Woodington, Salop. 


Rev. Mr. John Williams, Gwydir, Caernarvonſhire. 


| Robert Wynne, Eſq. Plas e 
Miſs Walker. 


Rev. Mr. Walters, Jeſus College, Oxford, 

| Mr. Wickin, 
| Lady Werfley. 
Mr. Edward Williams. 


Lichfield. 


Lady Waldegrave. 

Mr. Wills, Harley ſtreet. 
Mrs. Wilmot, Bedford-Row. 
Mr. Charles Weſley. 


Rev. Mr. Walen Llandough, Glamorganſhire by 


V. 


Rev. Mr. Youde, Plas Madoc, Denbighſhire. 
Dr. Yale. 


James Ynyr, Eſq. 
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Neceſſary Durcrioxs to the Reaven who 1s a Stranger to the Wer LANGUAGE; ſhewing 
the right Pronunciation of all the Letters that differ from the Engliſh Orthography. 


To timid Welſh, a right knowledge of the Alphabet is all that is neceſſary; for, (not going to a nicety) 
all the Letters retain one invariable ſound, which muſt be diſtinctly pronounced, as there are no 


Mutes. Letters that are circumflexed muſt be * long, as Bon like the Engliſh Bone; Br, Boon; 
Bin, Been; &c. 


C, as C Engliſh in c but neyer ſoft as in * Sen: 4 
Ch, as the Greek X properly pronounced. If inſtead of touching the Palate with the Tip of the 
Tongue to pronounce K, you touch it with the Root, it will effect this ſound. 
| Dd, as Tn Engliſh 1 in Them z that is, yy ſoft ; not hard as in 7. . 
F, as V Engliſh. LE GE Fi - 
Ef, as F and Ff Engliſh, | 
6, as G Engliſh in God, but never ſoft as in Cenius. 
J, as I Engliſh in King, and ee in Been; but never as I in Fine *. 
L is L aſpirated; and can be repreſented in Engliſh only by Lh or LIh. 
Th, as Th Engliſh in Thought ; but never ſoft, as in T, hems 
1 as I Engliſh in Bliſs, This, It, &c, 
N, as Oo Engliſh i in Good. 


7, as U Engliſh in Burn, though i in the laſt ſyllable of a wort: and all monoſyllables, except Y, T. 44, 5 


Nn, Tn, Yr, Ys, HB, Dy, Myn, it 18 like I in Sin, Ii, &c. both its powers are nearly ſhewn in the 
word Sundry, or Syndry. 


, 


* Fins: according to the Welſh Ontogaphy, would be pronounce Veenè. 
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AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF . _ 
"HE WE LEE WASD £5 
+ «BD 


THEIR MUSIC AND POETRY. 


Y the Roman invaſion, and the more barbarous incurfioris of the Saxons; the Danes, and the Normans, 
and the emigration of the Britons to Armorica *; by the frequent deſtruction of MSS *, and the maſſa- 
eres of the Clergy*, and the Bards *; the Poetry and Muſic of Wales have ſuffered a loſs, that has 
thrown a dark cloud over the hiſtory of thoſe native arts, and for a long time thteateiied their total extinc- 


tion. Yet from the memorials ſtill extant, and the poetical and muſical compoſitions which time has ſpared, 


we are enabled often to produce unqueſtionable evidence, and always to form a ptobable conjecture, con- 


terning their riſe and progreſs among us. There is no living nation that can produce works of ſo remote 


antiquity, and at the ſame time of ſuch unimpeached authority as the Welſh: 


Our hiſtorians, ever deſirous to trace their ſubje& to the utmoſt point of remote ahtiquity; have derived 
the name and profeſſion of the Bards from Bardus, fifth king of Britain, who began his reign in the year of 


the world 2082. Beroſus ſays, he reigned over the Celts, and was farnous for the invention of Poetty and 
Muſic. Perizonius, as Vitus afferts, called the muſic-of Bardus not every muſic, but that which is poetica! . 


Bardus, however, if other accounts may be credited, was not the firſt who cultivated the fiſter arts in this 
iſland. Blegored, king of Britain, who died in the year of the world 2069, was called; for his extraordinary 


Mill in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, the god of harmony *. 


The Bards were originally a conſtitutional appendage of the druidical hierarchy, which was divided into 
three claſſes, prieſts, philoſophers, and poets :. At Llanidan in Angleſey, formerly inhabited by the druidical 
conventual ſocieties, we at this day find veſtiges of Trer Dryw, the Arch Druid's manſion, and near it, of 


Ter Beirdd, the hamlet of the Bards", Mr. Maſon, in his Caractacus, has adopted the ancient diſtinction 
of three orders of Druids. Having ſpoken of the arch Druid, he proceeds ??: 


| His brotherhood 
Poſſeſs the neighb'ring cliffs: 
es OE On the left 
Reſide the ſage Euvates : yonder grots 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, 
| Rob('d in their flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Deſcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 
. HFHymning immortal ſtrains; 3 BY 
| About the year 38 3, a hundred thouſand Britons, beſides a | and deſtroyed, ** that there eſcaped not one (as William galiſ⸗ 
numerous army of ſoldiers, followed the emperor Maximus to | bury relates) that was not incurably maimed, and irrecu 


. . | 
Armorica, now Bretagne, in France, which he conquered, and torn and mangled.” See Evan's Specimens, p. 160. Pn 
placed Conan Meriadoe,, A Britiſh lord and general, on the | . © ©* The univerſity of Bangor-f5>Coed, founded by Lucius, Ein 
throne. See Feffrey of Monmouth, book the 5th, ch. 12, 13, of Britain, was remarkable for its valuable library. It.contiauel 


14. Alſo Drych y Prif Ozfoedd by Theophilus Evans. Likewile | 350 years, and produced many learned men. Congelius, a holy 
Wynne's hiſtory. of Wales; p. 8. And further particulars in | man, who died A. D. 539, changed the univerſity — 3 


O wen's hiſtory of the Ancient Britons, p. 100, vol. I. | | tery, containing 2100 Monks. At the inſtigation of Auſtin the 


d The Welſh nobles, who were captives in the Tower of Lon- Monk, Ethelfred, king of Northumberland, mafficred twelve 


don (formerly called the White Tower, and part of it now | hundred of the Britiſh clergy. of this. monaſtery : nine hundred, 


known by that name), obtained permiſſion that the contents of who eſcaped, were afterwards ſlain by pirates, This happened 
their libraries ſhould be ſent them from Wales, to amuſe them } in the year 603. See H hrey Lloyd's Britannicæ Deſcriptionis 
in their ſolitude and confinement. This was a frequent practice, Commentariolum. Lewis's hi ory of Great Britain, Folio, Lon- 
ſo that in proceſs of time the Tower became the principal repo- don. 1729, b. 5, ch. 1. And Rowland's Mona Antiqua, 2d 
fitory of Welſh literature. Unfortunately for our hiſtory and edition, p. f, . OY KS 8 
poetry, all the MSS, thus collected were burnt by the villainy 4 See Guthrie's Hiſtorical Grammar, and the ſequel of this 
of one Scolan, of whom nothing more is known. Gutte'r Glyn, | hiſtory. | 
an eminent Bard of the 15th century, has in one of his poems | * Lewis's hiſtory, b. 2, ch. 6. 
the following paſſage: | f „ Ac n ol Seifill y daeth Blegywryd yn frenhim, ac ni bu ericed 
Life Il Frudd | Gantor cyſtal ag ef 0 Gelfodayd Mufic nd chwarydd oyftal ag ef o hudol 
T. Tir Forks roots he udd | ac am Lynny y gelwid of Duw y Gwares, A Hos a wladychawd! ar 
Tel 40 75 2 ut ar g | I Trays Prydein 28 mlyneda, 4 na a bu farw : ff oedd hunny æuedi diliau 
- he's tare brow 1 5 | 2069 o fiynyddeedd.” Tyſlilio's Britiſh Hiſtory, MS. abyan alſo, 


| | | | ſpeaking of Blegored, names him a conynge muſicyan, called 
The books of Cymru, and their villainous deftroyet, of the Britons God of Gleemen.” Chron, f. zz, ed: 1 533. See 
Were concealed in the White Tower. alſo Lewis's hiſtery, b. 3. ch. 35. 

Curſed was the deed of Scolan, o Mona Anti Ua, 2d edition, P · be, &c. Oaven's Hiftery of the 
Who committed them in a pile to the flames. Ancient Britons, Evo. London, 1743, vol. I, Introduction, p. 16, 


VVV | I And the 4th book of the Geograph. ; 
Alſo during the mſurreckions of Oven Glyndwr, the MSS 3 | 1 r grap * of Strabo, Who lived under 


extaut of the ancient Britiſh learning and poetry were fo ſcattered „ Mona Autiqua, p. 236, 239. 
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Of the Bards, however, and of their poetty arid muſic, at thoſe remote periods, little more than a faint 
tradition is preſerved : and that little we either derive from the poetical and fabulous remains of the Britiſh 


annals, or glean wherever it is ſcattered over the wider field of Roman hiſtory. There is no account, in- 


deed, of Britain in any writer preceding Cæſar; but as it is incredible that its ancient arts ſprung up under 
the oppreſſion of the Roman yoke, and as it has never been pretended that any part of them was borrowed 
fro.u the conquerors ; whatever mention of them is found in the Greek and Roman authors who ſucceeded 
the firſt invaſion, may fairly be produced as in ſome meaſure deſcriptive of their ſtate before it. 

Thoſe nations could not ſurely be rude in the conſtruction of their poetry and mufic, among whom, as 
Cæſar declares, the ſupremacy and omnipotence of the gods was acknowledged, the immortality and tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul was believed*, opinions were formed concerning the motion of the planets and the 


_ dimenſions of the world, and whoſe youth was inſtructed in the nature and philoſophy of things. 


In all the Celtie nations we diſcover a remarkable uniformity of manners and inſtitutes. It was the cuſtom 
of the antient Germans, when they marched to battle, to animate themſelves with ſinging verſes, prophetic 
of their ſucceſs, which they called Barditus', It was the honourable office of the Bards of Britain to ſing 
to the harp; at their nuptials and funeral obſequies, their games and other ſolemnities, and at the head of 
their armies, the praiſes of thoſe who had fignalized themſelves by virtuous and heroic actions ». This 


entertainment made a deep impreſſion on the young warriors ; elevated ſome to heroiſm, and prompted 


virtue in every. breaſt, Among the Celts, ſays Diodorus Siculus *, are compoſers of melodies, called Bards, 
who fing to inſtruments like lyres, panegyrical, or invective ſtrains : and in ſuch reverence are they held, 
that when two armies, prepared for battle, have caſt their darts, and drawn their ſwords, on the arrival 
and interpoſition of the Bards, they immediately deſiſt. Thus, even among the rude barbarians, wrath 


gives place to wiſdom, and Mars to the Muſes. » 


A fragment of Poſedenius, preſerved in Athenzus”, enables us to exhibit the only Gerkuen of the genius 


of the Bards that can be aſcribed with certainty to a higher date than the fixth century. Deſcribing the 
wealth and magnificence of Luernius, Pofidonius relates, that, ambitious of popular favour, he frequently was 


borne over the plains in a chariot, ſcattering gold and filver among myriads of the Celts who followed him. 


On a day of banqueting and feſtivity, when he entertained with abundance of choice proviſions and a. pro- 


fuſion of coſtly liquors, his innumerable attendants; a poet of the barbarians, arriving long after the reſt, 
greeted him with ſinging the praiſe of his unrivalled bounty and exafted virtues, but lamented his own bad 
fortune in ſo late an arrival. Luernius, charmed with his ſong, called for a purſe of gold, and threw it to 


the Bard, who, animated with gratitude, renewed the encomium, and proclaimed, that the track of his chariot 
| wheels upon the earth was duct of wealth and t to mankind. 


AIOT! TA IXNH THE H en APMATHAATEI) XPYEON Kar ETEPTESHAS AN@POIIOIE 


ÞEPET, 


The diſciples of the Druidical Bards, during a noviciate of twenty years, learnt an immenſe number of 
verſes, in which they preſerved the principles of their religious and civil polity by uninterrupted tradition for 


many centuries. Though the uſe of letters was familiar to them, they never committed their verſes to 


writing, for the ſake of ſtrengthening their intellectual faculties, and of keeping their myſterious know- 
ledge from the contemplation of the vulgar. The metre in which theſe poetical doctrines were communi= 
cated, was called Englyn-Mihor, or the Warrior's Song, which, as the reader will ſee in the annext ſpecimen, 
is a ſtanza of three lines, each of ſeven ſyllables, the firſt and ſecond containing the general ſubject of the 
poem, and the third conveying ſome divine or moral precept, or prudential maxim. 


i De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. ; "4-8 El TT rag ben xe} Towne. FTA Sy BAPAOYE  SropuckZuoty 
* Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies 8T08 92 ul 6 Yavwy T &is Augaig oui & Joe g, 8 89 A. oro, Ic 3 Shag 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe ; | OnpSon, H. Steph. edit. 15 59. P. 213+ 
Hence they no cares from this frail being fe cel, Bardi fortia virorum illuſtrium facta heroicis compoſita verſi- 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel, | bus cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt. Ammian. Mar- 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn | cellin. 1. xv. Ammianus Marcellinus about the yeer 380. 


To ſpare that life w ich muſt ſo ſoon return. o Diodorus Siculus de Geſt. Fabulos. Antiq. Il. vi. See alſo 
Rowe 's Lucan, b. i. | the notes on the ſixth ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion. 


1 Tacitus de moribus Germanorum. | o See the Rev. Mr. Evans's Specimens of Welſh Poetry, in | 
m Retreated in filent valley, fing | | Difſert. de Bardis; p. 65, 66. | 
With notes angelical to man ny a ha 4 Czfar de Bello Gallico, l. v. 
Their own heroic deeds, haplels | r See Mona Antiqua, p. 2537 and Livyd's Archzologia, 
” doom of battle. Wilton. p. 251, and 221, ; 


writing 
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| Druidical Triambics. 
Marchwiail bedw briglas, Eiry myndydd, gwyn p0b ty 8 
A dyn fy nbroed o wanas; ; Cynnefin brain a chanu; © 
Nac addef dy rin i ut. M adam dd o dra chyſgu u. 
Marchwiail derw muwynllwyn, Eiry myndydd, gwynt ae tawl, 
A dyn fy nhroed 0 gadwyn : Llydan lloergan, glãs tafaui; 
Nac adde, dy rin i forwyn. Odid dyn diriad, dibawl *. 
Marchwiail dera deiliar, „ Biry mynydd, bydd ym mron ; 
A dyn fy nhroed o garchar ; „„ nes  Gochwiban gwynt uwch blaen on- 
Nac addef dy rin i lafar'®. | Trydydd troed i hen ei fon . 


In the three firſt, the Druids ſeem to invocate their groves, and ſet forth their ſacerdotal privileges 


and exemptions. In the other three, they apoſtrophize the mountain Eri or Snowdon, the Parnaſſus of 


Wales. We learn from Gildas that the ancient Britains had an extraordinary veneration for mountains, 
groves, and rivers. | 


When the Roman legions, after the invaſion of Britain, and the conqueſt of the Gallic provinces, were 


recalled to oppoſe: the power of Pompey in Italy, the exultation of the Bards, at recovering the ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion and exerciſe of their ancient poetical function is deſcribed in a very animated manner by e 


Vou too, ye Bards ! whom ſacred raptures fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre z 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain 

Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle flain ; 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew 
And nobleſt themes 1 in deathleſs ſongs purſue : 


Such was the new but imperfefily diſcovered ſcene which the great Ceſar's atnbition opened in Britain. 
Nor are theſe accounts only imperfect; they are alſo partially delivered, as ſome bold "__— even a among 


the Romans, have hinted -. 


The Druids, expelled from Britain by the 8 took whine + in Ireland and the Ile of Man, places 
which the Roman ſword could not then reach. The theory of the Britiſh Muſic moved with them, and 
ſettled in Ireland, which from that period was for many ages the ſeat of and Philoſophy, till wars 
and diſſentions buried almoſt every trace of them in oblivion v. . 

The Bards, having now loſt their ſacred Druidical character, began to appear in an honourable, dah 
leſs dignified capacity at the courts of the Britiſh Kings. The Oak Miſſelto was deprived of its ancient 
authority, and the ſword prevailed in its place. The Muſick as well as the Poetry of Britain, no doubt, 


received a tincture from the martial ſpirit of the times: and the Bards, who once had dedicated their pro- 


feſſion to the worſhip of the gods in their ſylvan temples, the celebration of public ſolemnities, and the 
praiſe of all the arts "* peace, and who had repreſt the fury of armies 9 to ruſh upon each other's 


ſpears: now 


With other echo taught the ſhades 
To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong *. 


If, while Britain remained a Roman province, the deſultory wars produced any compoſitions that deſerved to 
live, they were deſtroyed by the calamity that occafioned them, In the fixth century, the golden age of 


Welſh Poetry, the Bards reſumed the harp with unuſual boldneſs, to animate their country's laſt ſucceſsful 
ſtruggle with the Saxons, 


* 


* Cyfrinach, Arcanum. | 2 Suetonii Vitz, Lucan Pharſalia. 

N Dyn Haradus, Homo Garulus. | b An account of the Britiſh or Cambrian Muſic, by Mr, Lewis 
u Melior vigilantia ſomno. | Morris. 

x Homo nequam litis occaſione non carebtt. 6 Ad Vi cum Druide, Druida cantare ſolebant. Ovid. See 

Seni baculus, tertius pes eſto. Mona Antiqua, 8 


2 Rowe's Lucan, b. i. . | « Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
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Aneurin Crawdrydd, called by his ſucceſſors Monarch of Bards, lived under the patronage of Mynyd. . 
dawg of Edinborough, a prince of the North, whoſe Milwyr, or men at arms, 363 in number, all wearing 


gold chains, were ſlain, except Aueurin and two others, in a battle with the Sax6ns at Catiraeth. His Gododin 


written on that event is perhaps the oldeſt and nobleſt production of that age. Being compoſed in a northern 


dialect, poſſibly the Pictiſn, it is at preſent in many places extremely difficult and obſcure . The following 


paſſage, verſiſied by Mr. Gray, from Mr. Evans's 9 will, "__ a fragment, give an teens proof 


of the genius of Aneurin. 


0 5 E, 
Selected from the Gododin. 


Gwyr a eth Gattraeth feddſaetb feddwn, 


_ Efurf frwythlawn oedd cam nas cymbwylkon, | 


J am lafnatur coch, gorfator, grrmwn, 
Dwys dengyn-ydd ymleddyn aergwn, 


Ar deulu Bryniech be ich barnaftom, 
Diluw, dyn yn yu nis gadawſcon, 
Cyfeillt a golleis, difflais oendion, 


| Rhugl yn ymwrthryn, rhun rhiadwn. 


Ni nynmus gwrawl gwaddawl chwegrwn, 
Maban y Gian o faen Gwyxewn. 

Pan gryſſiei GARADAWG f gad, 

Mab baedd coed, trychwn, trychiad 


Taru byddin yn nhtin gommyniad, 
Ef lithiai wddgwn oi angad. 


Arddyledawyc cant, cymmain o fri, 


Twrf tin, a tharan, a rhyferthi, 


_ Gwryd adderchawg marchawg myſgi 
Ruvyp FxDEL rhyfel a cidduni. 


Gwr geonedd, difuddiawg, gymmyni yrghad, 
or meint aa Jt glywi.. 


Gwyra acth Gattraeth buant enzwawd ; 
 Gwin a medd o aur fu eu gwirawd, 
 Bluyddyn yn erbyn wrdyn ddefawd, 

T pls a thriugaint a thrichant curdorc had, 


O'r /awl yt gryſſiaſſant uch gormant wirawd 
Ni ddiengis namyntri o wrhyari foſſawd, 


Dau gatci Aeron @ cuyNown Daearawd 
A minnau om gwaedffreu gwerth fy ngwemwawa. 


Had I but the torrent's might, 


With headlong rage, and wild affright, 


Upon D#ira's ſquadrons hurl'd, 


To ruſh, and ſweep them from the world! 


Too, too ſecure, in youthful pride 


By them my friend, my Heel, died, 
Great Kkinn's fon; of Madoc old © 
He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 


Alone in nature's wealth array'd, 
He aſk'd, and had the lovely maid. 


Have ye ſeen the tuſky boar 
Or the bull, with ſullen roar, 


On ſurrounding foes advance? 
80 Caradoc bore his lance. 


Vedel s name, my lay, rehearſe, 


Build to him the lofty verſe, 
Sacred tribute of the Bard, 


Verſe, the hero's ſole reward. 
As the flames devouring force; 
As the whirlwind in its courſe, 
As the thunder's fiery ſtroke, 
Glancing on the ſhiver'd oak ; 


Did the ſword of Vedel's mow 
The crimſon harveſt of the foe,” 


"< Cattractl's vals, in glitt ring roW 
Twice two hundred warriors go; 

_ Ev'ry warrior's manly neck 

Chains of regal honour deck, 


Wreath'd in many a golden link: 


From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the bees produce, 


Or the grape's extatic juice. 

Fluſh'd with mirth, and hope they burn ; 

But none from Cattraeth's vale return, 

Save Aeron brave, and Conan ſtrong, 

(Burſting thro? the bloody throng), 

And I, the meaneſt of them all, 

That live to weep, and ſing their fall. — — 


© Erans's Diſſert, de Bardis; p. 68, 69. 


Talięſiu, 


A ddodynt gyngwyſtlon, a ynt paratod? 


THE WELSH BAR D 8. 9 

Taliefn, Who! in one of his poems gives an honourable teſtimony to the fame of Aneurin t, was like him 
talled Penbeirdd, king of Bards. He lived in the teign and enjoyed the favour of Maelgwn Gwynedd, king 
of Britain. He was found,- when an infant, expoſed 1 in a weir, which Gwyddno Garanir, the petty King of 
Cantre'r Gwaclod, had granted as a maintenance to prince Eypbin his ſon. Elphin, with many amiable 
qualities, was extravagant; and having little ſuceefs at the weir, grew diſcontented and melancholy. At 
this juncture Talie/in was found by the fiſhermen of the prince, by whoſe command he was carefully foſtered 
and liberally educated.” At a proper age the accompliſhed Bard was introduced by his princely patron at the 
court of his father Gzoyddno, to whom he preſented, on that occafion, a poem called Hanes J. aliefin, or Ta- 
lieſin's Hiſtory ; and at the ſame time another to the prince, called Dyhuddiant Elphin *, the conſolation of 
Elphin, which the Bard addreſſes to him in the perſon and character of an expoſed infant. Taliefin lived 
to recompenſe the kindneſs of his benefactor: by the magic of his Poetry he redeemed him from the caſtle 


of Teganwy (where he was for ſome miſtonduct confined a his uncle Maeigwn), and afterwards conferred 


upon him an illuſtrious immortality. 

Talicſin was the maſter or poetical preceptor of Myrddin ap A x 2 he enriched the Britiſh Profody 
with five new metres; and has tranſmitted in his poems ſuch veſtiges, as throw new light on the hiſtory, 
knowledge, and manners of the ancient Britons and their Druids, much of whoſe myſtical learning he 
imbibed. 

The poem which 1 have choſen för a ſpecimen of 7. 429 5 1s manner, is his defeription of the battle of 


a Llæuyfain, fought about the year 548, by«Goddev, a king of North Britain, and Urien Reged, king 
of Cumbria, againſt Iflamddwyn, a Saxon general, ſuppoted to be Ida, king of Northumberland. I am 
indebted to the obliging diſpoſition and undiminiſhed powers of Mr. Whitehead, for the following en 


and animated verſification of this valuable antique 
Gwaith Argoed Llwyſain. 
T CANU URIEN., © 
Y borau ddyw ſadwrn, tid fawr a fu, 
O'r pan ddwyre baul, hyd pan gynnntt, 


The Battle of Ae Llvyſain b. 


Morning roſe: the iſſuing ſun 5 
Saw the dreadful fight begun: 
And that ſun's deſcending ray 
Clos'd the battle, clos'd the day. 


Eflamddivyn pour'd his rapid bands, 
Legions four, o'er Reged's lands. 
The numerous hoſt from fide to fide 
Spread deſtruction wild and wide, : 
From Argoed's ' ſummits, foreſt-crown'd, 
To ſteep Arfynydd's * utmoſt bound. 
Short their triumph, ſhort their ſway, 
Born and ended with the day * 
Fluſh'd with conqueſt Fflamddwyn faid, 
Boaſtful at his army's head, 
4 Strive not to oppoſe the ſtream, 5 
| Redeem your lands, your lives redeem. 
Give me pledges, Fflamddwyn cricd, 
Never, Urien's ſon replied | 
Owen of the mighty ſtroke : 
Kindling, as the hero ſpoke; 
Cenau m, CoePs blooming heir 
Caught the flame, and graſp'd the ſpear. 


| Dygryſtoys Fflamddwyn yn bedwarlla, 
Goddeu, a Reged, i ymddyllu. 
Dyfwy o Argoed, hyd Arfynydd: 
Ni cheffynt einives hyd yr undydd ! 
© 


Htorelwis Fſlamddwyn „ fawr drybeſtawd; 


Tr attcbwys Ywain, ddwyrain fofſawd, 

Ni ddodynt iddynt, nid ynt parawd; 

A Chenau, mab Coel, byddai gymwyamg [Ws 
Cyn a alas o wyſil nebawd ! 


f Talieſin, in his poem called Anrheg Urien, has the two fol- 


1 | Fngland, p. 211, & 213. There is much valuable information 
owing lines | 


relating to the Ancient Britons in the above hiſtory. 


A wn ni env Aneurin Gwawadrydd awenydd, 
A minnau Daliefin o lan Llyn Geirionyd(d. 


be 1 tnow a mos of the inſpired genius Aneutin Gwaw- 
on | ry 
And 1 am Taliefin, whoſe abode is by the Lake of — 
Geirionydd. 
1 See this poem publiſhed and trabllated | in Fvans's ſpecimens. 
n This is the laſt of the ten great battles of Mien Reged, cele- 


brated by Talieſin in poems now extant, See Care”; Hiſtory of 


A part of Cumbria, the country of prince Lhavarch Hen, 
from whence he was drove by the Saxons. 

k Some place on the borders of Northumberland. 

25 wen ap Lien acted as his father's gencral. 

n Crnau led to the aſſiſtance of Urien Reged the forces of his 
father Che! Godbeboz, king of a northern tract, eg Godatu, 
arr inhabited by the Godin! of Ptolemy. Oren ap Urien 


and Cenau ap Ciel were in the number of Arthur's Knights, See 
Lewis's Hiſtory of Britain, p. 201, 


C . Shall 
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Shall Coe“s ifſue pledges give 

To the inſulting foe, and live? 

Never ſueh be Briton's ſhame, 

Never, *till this mangled frame 
Like ſome vanquiſh'd lion lie 
Dreneh'd in blood, and bleeding dies 


Atorelwis Urien, ydd yr echwydd, Day advanc'd : and ere the ſun 
O Hdd ynghyfarfod am garennydd. Reach'd the radiant point of noon, 
 Dyrchafwn eidoed odduch mynydd, Urien came with freſh ſupplies. 

Ac ymborthwn wyneb odduch emyl , © Riſe, ye ſons of Cambria, riſe, 
A dyrchafwn beleidr odduch ben gebyr, Spread your banners to the foe, 

A chyrchwn Fflamddwyn yn ei lwydd; Spread them on the mountain's brow, 
A laddwn ag ef, a'i gyweithydd ! | Lift your lances high in air, 


Friends and brothers of the war, 
Ruſh like torrents down the ſteep, 
Thro' the vales in myriads ſweep, 5 
Fflamadwyn never can ſuſtain 

The force of our united train.” 


4 has gwaith Argoed Liwyfain, | © . Havoc, havoc rag'd around, 

Bu llater celain: Mlany a carcaſe ſtrew'd the ground: 
Rhuddei frain, Ravens drank the purple flood, 
Rhag rhyfel gwyr !. Raven plumes were dyed in blood ; 
A gwerin a fryſſwys gan ei newydd. = Frighted crouds from place to place 
Arinaf y blwyddyn nad wyf cynnydd, © _ Eager, hurrying, breathleſs, pale 


Spread the news of their diſgrace, 
Trembling as they told the tale, 


| Theſe are Talie/in's rhimes, 


Ac yn i fallwyf ben, Theſe ſhall live to diſtant times, 
Nn dygn angau angen; And the Bard's prophetic rage 
Ni byddif ymdyrwen, Animate a future age. 

Na mokeyf Urien ! 


Child of ſorrow, child of pain, 
Never may I ſmile again, ; 
If *4ill all-ſubduing death | 
Cloſe theſe eyes, and ſtop this breath, 
Ever I forget to raiſe 
My grateful ſongs to Urien's praiſe ! 


"Y 


 Liywarch Hen, or ent the aged, a Gumbelin prince, is the third great Wind of he: Britiſh annals, 


Hie paſt his younger days at the court of king Arthur, with the honourable diſtinction of a free gueſt. When 
the Britiſh power was weakened by the death of Arthur, Llywarch was called to the aid 5 his kinſman 


Urien Reged, king of Cumbria, and the defence of his own principality, againſt the irruptions of the Saxons. 


This princely Bard had four and twenty ſons, all inveſted with the golden torques, which appears to have 


been the antient badge of Britiſh nobility . Many of them were ſlain in the Cumbrian wars, and the Saxons 
at length prevailed. The unfortunate Liywarch, with his few ſurviving ſons, fled into Powys, there to revive 
the unequal and unſucceſsful conteſt under the auſpices of the prince of Powys, Cynddylan. Having loſt, 
in the ifſue of theſe wars, all his ſons and friends, he retired to a hut at Aber Ciog in North Wales, to 
ſoothe with his harp the remembrance of misfortune, and vent with elegiac numbers the ſorrows of old age 


n Hybarch jaw md) y marchog, © Now Dit Gg near Machyalleth in Montgomeryſhire. There 
(Yu aur) Jn arian golereg Llywarch died, near the age of 150, about the year 634; and 
Tore! ge was buried at Llan by near Bala in Merionethſhire, where, in 

the weſt window of the church, is a ſtone u ich an inſcription, 


in 
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in diſtreſs. His pb are in ſore places almoſt unintelligible : not becauſe they want fimplicity, which 
is their characteriſtic beauty, but from the antiquity of the language, which is partly the Venedotian and 
partly the Cumbrian diale&, and from ſcantineſs of information concerning the facts. The compoſitions 
of Llywarch are pure nature, unmixed with that learning and contrivance which appears in the writings 
of Jalieſin: he did not, like that great Bard, extend the bounds of Britiſh poetry, but followed implicitly 
the works of the Druids, cloſing many of his ſtanzas with their venerable maxims. He writes in ſuch a 
ſimple, undiſguiſed, pathetic manner, that it is impoſſible to ſuſpe& him of miſrepreſentation ; he has no 
fictions, no embelliſhments, no diſplay of art; but gives an affecting narrative of events and circumſtances. 
The ſubſequent ſpecimen, which is a cloſe and literal proſe tranſlation of ſtanzas in the firſt and ſecond 
poem of this 5 Bard, will give = readers a reliſh for His excellence in natural, ſentimental, and 


martial deſcription ?, 


From Poem 1. 


T he Cuckbw ſends fork her longing and com- 


plübkhłining voice, 
When ſhe has fled from the purſuit of the Hawk, 
And condoles with me at the waters of Clog. 


In ſpring all nature is beautiful and glad: | 
It is the ſeaſon when heroes haſten to the field of war: 
But I cannot go; infirmity will not ſuffer me. 

The birds ſing, and loud is the cry _ 

Of the ſtrong-ſcented hounds in the deſart: 
Again the birds are heard to warble. 


| 


] 


The birds ſing, the brooks murmur, 
The moon ſhines out; it is the cold hour of mid- 
„ | 


And my heart droops under 1 its lingering Cares, 


Hear you not how the waves roar, 
And daſh from rock to rock ? 


0 my weak heart! may my ſenſes be granted me 


to-night ! 


From Poem II. 


Before I uſed a ſtaff, I Was comely arid eloquent: 
I was a free and welcome gueſt in the palace 
Of Powis, the Paradiſe of Wales. 


Before I uſed a ſtaff, I was ſptendidly apparelled : 
My ſpear was of the largeſt lize ; its thruſt was — | 
„ terriple? | 
But now my years are many 3 q am feeble, la am — 
| miſerable. 


Or my ſtaff! | in ſummer 

The furrows are red, and the tender blades rig = — 
e | 
Thou art to me inſtead of my loſt kindred, when + — 
I look upon thy beak, 


| Vallies were \ clark up for the trenches 8 the 
fortreſs: 


And I will arm myſelf with my ſhield. _ 
My mind muſt be diſordered ere I give way. 


W ben dapper overtakes thee, O Urien, 
Blow thou the horn which I gave thee, 
Whoſe mouth is tipped with gold. 


Ghaſtly was the wound when Fyll was flain : 
Blood ſtreamed form his hair 
On the bank of the rapid Ffraw, 


p Thoſe who ſhall be incited to a farther acquaintance with 
the beruties of Lywarch Hen, will thortly have acceis to them 
in an edition of all his extant works, „ vith a literal yertion and 


1 


| 


Diſtinguiſhed among all my ſons 


When they ſingled out their adverſaries 
Fyll ruſhed with the violence of flames through — 


the ſtreams of Lion. 


When, mounted on his prancing ſteed, 


He halted at the door of his tent, 
The wife of Fyll gloried in her buſband. 


Cron] how j joyous did I behold thee lat night f 
Thou hadſt no roof to cover thee, 
But didſt traverſe, cold, the banks of Morlas. 


O Gun thou that wert dreadful in thine anger 1 


My thoughts are bloody becauſe thou art flain ; 


Relentleſs was he that ſlew thee. 


O Gwen! fire of a powerful progeny ! * 


Thou wert the attack of an eagle 
At the mouths of mighty rivers, 
Let the waves ceaſe to roar, the tivers to ſlow, 


Since this fatal deed has been perpetrated! 


Alas! my Gwen! in my trembling age have I — 
loſt thee; 


My ſon was a hero: the ſun was below Gwen: 
He was the nephew of Urien 
He was ſlain by the Ford of Morlas. 


notes, lately announced to the public by the Rev. Mr. ]. Waltets 


of Jeſus College, Oxford; to whom I am much indebted for 
_ adding ſome notes to this preface. 


I had 


$0 Boy's. -- adn — 


But compared with Gruen, the reſt were children, | 


$ HyYSTORITCAL Account or 


1 had four and twenty ſons; | Theſe were my ſons 
All leaders of armies; all decked with the widen The favourites of Bards q 
torques. : 


Gin was the braveſt of them all. os FR Talk 8 ee 


I had four and twenty ſons, 
All prinetly chiefs; all decked with chains of gold. 


The Britiſh language, in which rhyme 1s as old as poetry itſelf, had, in the ſixth century, attained ſuck 
copiouſneſs and mufical refinement, that the Bards commonly compoſed in unirythm ſtanzas of many lines: 


The rhymes of modern Italy are as famous for their number, as its language 1s admired for its pliability 
in yielding to all the inflections of the voice. Yet the Italian poets are conſtrained to change the rhyme 


more than once in a ſtanza, without producing any other effect than confuſion from the diverſity. The old 


performances of the Bards were therefore moſt happily calculated for accompanying the harp. 


For this quality none of the remains of this remote period are more remarkable, than the works of Myrd- 
din ab Morfryn, often called Merlin the Wild; whoſe reputation as a Bard, is not inferior to the prophetic 
and magical fame of his great predeceſſor, Myrddin Emrys*%, He was born at Caerwerthefin, near the 


foreſt of Celyddon, in Scotland; where he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, which he loſt in the war of his Lord 


_ Gwenddolau ap Ceidio, and Aeddan Fradawg againſt Rhydderch Hael. His misfortunes i in Scotland drove 
him to Wales: and there is now extant a poetical dialogue between him and his preceptor T; aliefi 1 
was preſent at the battle of Canan, in the year 542, where, fighting under the banner of king Aribur, he 


accidentally flew his own nephew, the ſon of his ſiſter Gwenddydd.. In conſequence of this calamity, he was 


| ſeized with madneſs, which affected him every other hours. He fled back into Scotland, and concealed 
himſelf in the woods of that country, where, in an interval of recollection, he compoſed the following 
poem, which has many beauties, and is ſtrongly tinctured with the enthuſiaſm of madneſs: He afterwards 


probably returned to Wales, where, in the diſorder of his mind, he vented thoſe poetical prophecies that 


i paſs under his name, and were tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed by Geoffrey of Monmouth. He was 
burried in the Ille of Enlli of Bardſey, on the coaſt of North Wwe where there was a college of Black 


cowled Monks. 


AFALLENNAU MyzppiN y rhai a gawy/ai gan ei Al | . H E O R T: H A R D. 
| Gwenddolau ab Ceidio, 
A roddaid i i neb yn un Plygaint, Ry Was ever given to man is acceptable a gift, as 

A reed i Fa DIN yn no henaint that beſtowed on Myrddin ere age had overtaken 
Saith Afallen bereint a faith ugaint; him? a fair orchard, ſeven ſcore and ſeven ſweer 
T1 gyfeed gyfi och 794 gymmaint | apple trees, all equal in age, height, and magnĩ- 
Trwy fron texrnedd y y ryfeddiant 3 | : h tude: they poſlefled the ſlope of a majeſtic hill, 
Un ddoled uched ai gortboaint ; 5 branching high and wide, crowned with lovely 


foliage; a lovely nymph, whoſe hair flowed in 


a ei benw, | Sloywyn ci lain. 
beauteous ringlets, guarded them; her name Glay- 


wedd, with the pearly teeth. — 
Afallen beren bren ! y 6d fad, Sweet and excellent apple-tree ! thy branches are 
Nid bychan dy lub fydd ffr wyth arnad ; 4 loaded with delicious fruit; I am full of care and 
A minnau ce ofnawg amgelawg am danad, | fearful anxiety for thy ſafety, leſt the deſtructive 
Rhag dyfod y cocdwyr coed gymmynad woodman ſhould dig thee up by the roots, or other- 
1 gladdu dy wraidd a llygru dy had: wiſe ſo injure thy prolific nature, that apples would 
Fal na thyfo byth afal arnad. no more grow on thy branches : for this I am wild 
A minnau wyf gwyllt gorthrychiad : with grief, torn with anxiety, anguiſh pierces me to 
Im cathrud, Cythrudd nim cudd dillad the heart; I ſuffer no garment to cover my body. 
Neum roddes GwexpboLay thſuu yn rhad Theſe trees are the ineſtimable gifts of Gwenddoiau, 
Ac yntau heddyw fal na buad. He who is now, as if he was not. 
9 Myrddin Emrys, or Merlin Ambroſe, the prophet and re- r Diſſertatio de Bardis, p. 77. Lewis's Hy of Britain, 
uted magician, born at Caermarthen, was the fon of a Welſh p. 206. 
Nun, daughter of a king of Deinctia. His father was un- Aar oi gbf gan Dlduw ry gai 
known. He was made king of Weſt Wales by Yort: gern, who Awr ymbhell yr afthwy/lai, 
then reigned in Britain. His propheſies, which were written in S. Deifi ; Fyrddin. MS. 
proſe, were trantlated- into Latin, and publiſhed by Geofrey of | * Sir William Glynn, in Cywydd y Daraig Gich, MS. 
Monmouth, 
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 Afallen beren bren, addfeinus ! 


Gwaſeadfod glodfawr, buddfawr brydus 
Yad wnant bennaetheu gam gyfeſgus, 


A myneich geuateg bwydiawg gwydins ; 


A gweiſtonein ffracth bid arfaethus 
Tud fyddant wyr rammant rit rwyfanus. 


Afallen beren bydaf glas! 


Plu fawr ei changen a'i chain wanas : 


Ani ddyſgoganaf cad amdias 
PN GW EAN cyfeddgrudd m en baddas, 


Afallen beren a dyf yn Nannerch 
Angerdd oi hargel rhag rhieu RYYDDERCH. 


 Amſathr yn ei bon, maon yn ei chylch; 
Oedd aeleu yddynt dulloedd dibefeirch. 


Mi ni'm car GwEnDDYDD ac mm hennyrch ; 


Mf cas gan n gwaeſaf RYHYDDERCH; 
Ry rewiniais i fab of ai ferch. 


Angeu a ddwg pawb, pa rag nam eyfeirch + . 


A gwedi GWENDDOLAU neb rhiau nim peirch 


Nim gogawn gwarwy, nim gofwy gordderch : 


Ac yngwaith ARDERYDD oedd aur fy ngorthorch, 


Cyn bwyf aclaw heddyrv gan lim Eleirch. 


Afallen beren blodau eſplydd 


A dyf yn argel yn argoedydd ! 


'Chwedleu a gigleu yn nechreuddydd 


Ry ſorri gwaſſawg gwaeſaf MEuwvyDD 3 


 Dwywaith a theirgwaith pedergwaith yn undydd ; 
Och Jeſu na ddyfu fy nihenydd! e 


n dyſod ar fy law Vaith mab GWENDDYDD? 


Afallen beren bren eil wyddfa, 

wn coed cylcb ei gwiaidd digwaſcotwa. 
A mi ddyſgoganaf dyddaw eta 
Meprawp ac ARTHUR mo ur tyrfa 
Camlan darmerthan diſieu yna 


Namyn ſaith ni ddyraith or cymmanfa. 


Edryched W &NAEWYFAR wedi ei thraha 


Egluyſig bendefig a'i tywyſa. 
Gwaeth i mi a dderf;dd heb yſgorſa. 


Lleas mas GWENDDYDD, fy llaw ai gwna, 
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Sweet apple-tree, of tall nd ſtately growth ! how 


admired thy ſhade and ſhelter, thy profitableneſs 


and beauty often will mighty lords and princes form 
a thouſand pretences for frequenting thy receſs, nor 
leſs eager the falſe and. luxurious monks; and 
equally intent are the idle talkative youths : all 
hankering after thy apples; they all pretend to pro- 
phecy the warlike exploits of their prince, this their 


| apology for robbing thee of thy fruit. 


Sweet apple tree, vigorous in growth, verdant in 
foliage ! large are thy branches, beautiful thy form: 
ere the depredations of ſlaughtering war cauſed my 


thoughts to boil with grief, how beautiful was the 


ſight of thy robe of vivid gieen! yet ſhall my pro- 


pPhetic ſong announce the day, when a mighty legion 


thall revenge my wrongs; the valourous armies of 


Pengwern, fierce in battle, animated by mighty 
mead. | | 


Sweet apple-tree, growing in 5 lonely glade! 


fervent valour ſhall ſtill keep thee ſecure from the 
ſtern lords of Rhydderch. Bare is the ground about 


thee, trodden by mighty warriors; their heroic 


forms ſtrike their foes with terror. Alas! Gwend- 


dydd loves me not, ſhe greets me not; I am hated 


by the chiefs of Rhydderch; I have ruined his fon 


and his daughter. Death relieves all, why does he 


not viſit me? for after Gwenddolau no prince ho- 
nours me, I am not ſoothed with diverfion, I am no 
longer viſited by the fair: yet in the battle of 


Arderydd J wore the golden torques, though I am 


now deſpiſed by her who is fair as the ſnowy ſwan. 


Sweet apple-tree, covered with delicate bloom, 


growing unſeen in the ſequeſtered woods! early 


with the dawn have I heard that the high-commiſ- 


ſioned chief of AMeuwydd was offended with me; 


twice, three times, alas! four times in the ſame 
day have I heard this; it rung in my ears ere the 
ſun had marked the hour of noon. O Jeſus! why 


N was I not taken away by deſtruction, ere it was the 


fad fate of my hand to kill the ſon of Gwenddydd? 
Sweet apple-tree, appearing to the eye a large and 
fair wood of ſtately trees! monarch of the ſurround- 
ing woods ; ſhading all, thyſelf unſhaded ! yet ſhall 
my ſong of prophecy announce the coming again of 
Medrod, and of Arthur, monarch of the warlike 
hoſt : again ſhall they ruſh to the battle of Camlan ; 
two days will the conflict laſt, and only ſeven eſcape _ 


from the ſlaughter. Then let Gewenhwyfar remember 


the crimes ſhe has been guilty of, when an eccleſi- 
aſtical hero leads the warriors to battle. Alas! far 


more lamentable 1s my deſtiny, and hope affords no 


refuge. The ſon of Gwenddydd is dead, flain by 
my accurſed hand! 


Sweet 


Aon „ 
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Weis beren beraf ei 2 b e e 1 CR Ree; loaded with the ſweeteſt fruit, 


A dyf yn argel yn argoed Ceryppox! growing in the lonely wilds of the woods of Celyd- 

Yn i ddel Cadtwaladr i Snadl d e in vain; until Cadwaladr comes to the conference 

Crna yn etbyn-cychwyn ar SAkSON. of the ford of Rhzom, and Cynan advances: to oppoſe 

Crmry a or fydd cain Hude „„ the Saxon in their career Then ſhall the Britons! be 

Caffant batbb ei teithi llaton #"BrYTmox:' again victorious, led by their--graceful and majeſtic 

Caintor n ehbchz cathl heddwch'a hinon. chief: then ſhall be reſtored to every one his own 2 
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Theſe were the -pbetical luminaries of the ſixth rf 55 Tbeir Lolks are pregnant wht feeling, 


with fancy, and enthuſiaſm ; and do honour to the nation that produced them. Foreigners who ſhall read 


them, will be obliged to ſoften ſome of thoſe dark colours in wkich they have uſually painted our anceſtors, 
The rays of genius that ſhone forth in the Britons, amid the gloom of the dark ages, are more valuable in 
the eye of reaſon, and contribute more to their glory, than all the bloody trophies they erected. But how 


can their poetry produce this effect, if their language remains N no one will trandlate'i ir into 
the other languages of Europe? YT 


The writings of theſe ancient Bards deſerve to be explored and publiſhed, not merely as ſources of poetical 


and philoſophical pleaſures, but as ſtores of hiſtorical information. Their origin is not doubtful like that of 
ſome venerable works which we have reaſon to fear, were drawn together from fabulous records or vague tra- 
dition; theſe were compoſed on recent exploits, and copied immediately from their ſubjects, and ſent abroad 

among nations that had acted or feen them. From a diligent inveſtigation and accurate editions of them by 


learned Welſhmen, many important advantages may be promiſed to the Britiſh hiſtory, which ſupplied and im- 
proved from theſe copious fountains, would no longer diſguſt with incredible fables of giants and magicians, 


but engage by a deſcription of real events and true heroes, For early poetry has in all countries been Known | 


to give the fulleſt and moſt exact picture of life and manners. ; 


The Druids, in their emigration to Ireland, had not left Britain entirely deſtitute of its muſic, which tho igh 
no longer communicated by the precepts of that learned order, was perpetuated by practice. It languiſhed 


indeed for a time, but afterwards grew and flouriſhed in Wales with the other ſurviving arts of Britain. 


< It ſeems to have been a prerogative peculiar to the ancient kings of Britain, to preſide in the Eifteddfod 


or Congreſs of the Bards. Accordingly we find that late in the ſeventh century Cadwaladr ſat in an Eiſteddfod 


aſſembled for the purpoſe of regulating the Bards, taking into conſideration their productions and perform- 


ance, and giving new laws to harmony. It is recorded » that a Bard, who played on the harp in the pre- 


ſence of this illuſtrious aſſembly in a key called I gywair ar y Bragod Dannau, was cenſured for the inharmo- 
nious effect he produced, interdicted under a heavy penalty from ufing it ever after; and commanded when- 


ever he performed before perſons ſkilful in the art to adopt that of Mynen Gwynedd, the pleaſing key of 


North Wales, which the royal affociates firſt gave out, and preferred for its conformity with finging, and its 


ſuperiority over the E Gywair, which ſtrikingly reſembled the tone of the Pipes of Morfydd, a great per- 


former on that inſtrument. They even decreed that none could fing with true harmony, but in Moynen 
_ Groynedd, becauſe that key is formed of ſtrings that make a perfect concord, and the other is of a mixed 


nature: of which ſuperioriry we have examples in the following tunes; Caniad Ceffylizor, Caniad o Fawr- 


wyrthiau, Caniad Jeuan ab y Gof, Caniad Anrbey Dewi, Caniad Cydregi, Caniad Enion Dehniwer, Caniad 


Crych ar y Car; and many others.” 
To this period may be referred, not without probability, thoſe great but obſcure characters in Welſh 


' muſic, [thel, Jorwerth, and yr Athro Fe 4 * and the Keys, and Chromatic Notes by them invented and ſtill diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their names. | 


From the era of Cadwaladr hiſtory | is obſtnarcly filent concerning the Welſh muſic and poetry to the 


The reader may ſee theſe reflections better i by M. John David | Rhys, p. 203» Allo Gr Cymraeg. By Jobs 


Mallet, in his Iatrede&fion à Þ Hiftoire de Dannemarc. a Rbydiercbs” 1 2110 printed at Shrewſbury, 1728, p. 134. | 
 * Cambre-Britannice Cymracce Lingue Inftitationes By Dr. | * Mr. Lewis Morris, in one of his MSS. which I have ſeen, 


ſuppoſes that they were Druids. 


middle 


don ] all ſeek thee for the ſake of thy produce, but 


then ſhall the- ſounder of the trump of gladneſs 
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middle of: ths. tenth century, a period illuminated by the laws of Howel7, In theſe laws we do not find the 


muſical or poetieal eſtabliſhment of the national Bards ; but they contain ſuch injunctions reſpecting the Bard 
of the palace, and the chief Bard of Wales, as in ſome meaſure compenſate for that defect of information. 

When the chief Bard appeared at the court of the Welſh princes, he ſat next to the judge of the palace. 
None but himſelf and the Bard of the palace was allowed to perform in the preſence of the prince. When 
the prince deſired to hear muſic, the chief Bard ſang to his harp two poems, one in praiſe of the Almighty, 


the other concerning kings and their heroic exploits, after which a third poem was ſung by the Bard of the 


palace. He obtained his pre-eminence by a poetical conteſt, which was decided by the judge of the palace, 
who received on this occaſion from the ſucceſsful candidate, as an honorary fee, a bugle-horn, a gold 
ring, and a cuſhion for his chair of dignity. His poetical rights and authority were not ſubject to the con- 
troul of the prince, and his privilege of protection laſted from the beginning of the firſt ſong in the hall of 


the palace, to the concluſion of the laſt *» But what remains to be ſaid of the manner of his election, and 


the nature of his office, I muſt defer, till the inſtitutes of Grufudd ap Cynan enable n me to ſpeak more largely, 
and with greater certainty, of this dignified perſon. 

The Bard of the palace, who was in rank the eighth officer at the prince 8 houſhold, received at his aps 
pointment a harp and an ivory cheſs-board from the prince, and a gold-ring from the princeſs. On the 
ſame occaſion he preſented a gold-ring to the judge of the palace. At the prince's table on the three great 


feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eafter, and Whitſuntide, he fat next to the maſter of the palace, and publickly received from 


the hands of that officer the harp on which he performed. When he went with other Bards upon his Clera 


or muſical peregrination, he was entitled to a double fee. He was obliged, at the queen's defire, to ſing to 
his harp three pieces of poetry, but in a low voice, that the court might not be diverted from their avoca- 
tions. He accompanied the army when it marched into an enemy's country; and while it was preparing 


for battle, or dividing the ſpoils, he performed an ancient Gotz, called Unbennaeth nan „the Monarchy of 


44 The Bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
« Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, Dryden. 


and for chis ſervice, When the prince had received his ſhare of the ſpoils, was rewarded with the moſt valu- 


able beaſt that remained. 
In theſe conſtitutions we diſcover the firſt account of the Clera , or triennial circuit of the N as we 


before traced the origin of the Eiſteddſod, their triennial aſſembly, in the annals of Cadtwaladr, We likewiſe 


find that a vaſſal by the practice of Poetry and Muſic, which he could not adopt without the permiſſion of 
his lord or prince, acquired the privileges of a freeman, and an honourable rank in ſociety *. Nothing can 
diſplay more forcibly the eſtimation and influence which the Bards enjoyed at this early period, than their 
remarkable prerogative of petitioning for preſents © by occaſional poems, This cuſtom they afterwards car- 


ried to ſuch exceſs, and ſuch reſpe& was conſtantly paid to their requeſts, that in the time of Gruffudd ap 


nan, it became neceſſary to controul them by a law which reſtrained them from aſking for the prince's 
Horſe, Hawk, or Greyhound, or any other poſſeſſion beyond a certain price, or that was particularly valued | 


by the owner, or could not be replaced. Many poems of the ſucceeding Centuries are now extant, written 


to obtain a horſe, a bull, a ſword, a rich garment, &c. 
About the year 1070, prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, the author of mk code is Welſh Laws, eſtabliſhed | 


Pies regulations reſpecting the muſical Bards © , and reviſed and enforced thoſe which were already made. 


y See Cyfreithicu Hyavel Daa ac Eraill, or Leges Wallice, tranſ- | If any thing can be added to the conjectures of fo diſcerning a 
lated in Latin by Dr. Wotton and Mr. Moſes Williams; and critic as Dr. Wotton, it is, that probably an excellent old 
publiſhed with a Bok preface by Mr. Clarke. Folio, Lon- m, called Unbennaeth Prydain, was conſtantly recited in the 
don. 1730. _ field. and accompanied by a tune of the ſame antiquity, till b 
King Howel's Laws, p. (8, 0 a long interval of peace, or ſome other accident, they were bot 

2 Howel's Laws, p. 35, 36, forgotten, and that afterwards the Bards ſupplied what had been 
d «© Dr Wotton, the ned editor of Homwel's Laws, in a loſt from their own inventions.” Trax/lated Form: of Welſh 
note on this paſſage, conjectures that the title and ſubje& only Poetry in Engliſh verſe. 1782. p. 33. 
were preſcribed, and that the choice and compoſition of the But heed, ye Bards, that for the fign of onſet. * 
Poetry was left to the Bard. The Welſh, ſays he, always pre- Te ſound the ancienteft of all your rhymes, , RN. 
ſerv ol x tradition that the whole iſland had once been poſſeſſed Wheſe birth tradition notes not, nor who Han 4 
by their anceſtors, who were driven into a corner of it by their Its lofty firains. ] 
Saxon invaders. When they ravaged the Engliſh borders, they | Maſon's 8 
dignified their incurſions with the pretext of recovering their 1 Howel's s Laws, p. 37. § 11, 12. 
hereditary rights. Their poets therefore entertained them with | * Howel's Laws, p. 307, 3 1ſt Triad. 
deſcriptions and praiſes of the ſplendor and courage with which * Howel's Laws, p. 37. $ 12. 
the monarchy of Britain was maintained by its ancient heroes, Dr. Rhys Grammatical ten, of the We] 8 Language, p. 295. 
and inſpired with an ardour of emulating their glorious example. 


5 Towards 


12 __ HISTORICAL Ac&ovnTt:or 


fixth ſong of his Polyolbion : 


n Dr. Powel, in his notes on Caradoc informs us, that either | 
our Muſic came hither with prince Gr»fudd's Iriſh Muficians, or 


” 


Towards the cloſe of the eleventh century; the great prince Gruffudd ap Cynan invited to Wales ſome of 
the beſt muſicians of Ireland 5; and being partial to the muſic of that iſland, where he was born, and obſerv- 
ing with difpleaſure the diſorders and abuſes of the Welſh Bards, created a body of inſtitutes for the amend- 
ment of their manners, and the correction of their art and practice v. Accordingly J find in an old MS. of 
Welth Mufici, in the library of the Welſh ſchool, a curious account of ſo remarkable a revolution, begin- 
ning with theſe words Here follow the four-and-twenty meaſures of inſtrumental Mufic, all conformable to the 


laws of harmony, as they were ſettled in a congreſs by many Doctors ſkilful in that ſcience, Welſh and Iriſb, in the 


reign of Gruffudd ap Cynan, and written in books by order of both parties princely and principally,” and thence 
copied, Sc. b | | 


This grand reformation of the Bards was effected by dividing them into claſſes, and aſſigning to each claſs 
a diſtinct profeſſion and employment. We have hitherto viewed them in a very various and extenfive ſphere. It 
was their office to applaud the living and record the dead: they were required to poſſeſs learning and genius, 
a {kill in pedigrees, an acquaintance with the laws and metres of poetry, a knowledge of harmony, a fine 


voice, and the command of an inſtrument. This diverſity of character is well expreſſed by Drayton in the 
© Mufician, Herald, Bard, thrice may'ſt thou be renown'd 
; 6 And with three ſeveral wreaths immortally be crown'd !” 


Such variety of excellence was unattainable by human capacity. The Bards were now therefore diſtributed 


into three grand orders, of Poets, Heralds, and Muſicians; each of which again branched into ſubordinate 


. diſtinCtions. „„ 1 58 1 e 
Neither of theſe orders or diſtinctions was any longer compatible with thoſe with which it had been con- 


nected, or with any other profeſſion. According to a more minute arrangement, there were of regular Bards, 


proceeding to degrees in the Eiſteddfod, ſix claſſes :. three of Poets and three of Muſicians. ” | 
The firſt claſs of the Poets conſiſted of hiſtorical or antiquarian Bards', who ſometimes mixed prophecy 
with their inſpiration : they were alſo critics and teachers: and to them belonged the praiſe of virtue and 
the cenſure of vice. It was their duty to celebrate the gifts of fancy and poetry. Of them it was required 
to addreſs married women without the air of gallantry, and the clergy in a ſerious ſtrain fuitably to their 
function, to ſatirife without indecency, and without lampooning to anſwer and overthrow the lampoons of the 
inferior Bards. | 8 . e e 8 
The ſecond claſs was formed of domeſtic or parenetic Bards ®, who lived in the houſes of the great, to 
celebrate their exploits and amiable qualities: they ſung the praiſes of generoſity, contentment, domeſtic. 
happineſs, and all the ſocial virtues : and thus eminently contributed to enliven the leiſure of their patrons. 
It was alſo their province to requeſt preſents in a familiar eaſy vein, without importunity. . 


Y Pedwar Meſur ar hugain cerdd Dant. 


was compoſed by them afterwards. Mr. Wynne, the other | Afarch, _ Cor-wrgog. | Mac y mwn yr. | Brut Odidog. 
editor of Caradoc's Hiſtory, miſtaking this paſſage in Dr. Powel, Mac y maunbir. Mach. Efang tur Gaurgan. Cor-Efinisur. 
and not diſtinguiſhing inſtrumental muſic from muſical inſtru- Cordia tytlach. | Toddyf. Bil yn Yſgol, | Alban HU‘. 
ments, hath miſled his readers by afferting that the Harp and | Cor- Aedan. Mac y Delgi. | Mac y mwy»faen. | Træuſę Marur. 
Crwth came from Ireland. See Wyune's Hiſtory of Wales, edit. | Cor-1 iaſain. Cor- Alchan. | Tugyr lach. Core gelgfi. 
1774. p. | Cal. | Rhintart, Hatyr. | | Treſi Heli. 


159. ; | | | 5 
d Ibid Nit Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 115, and 191. | In the ſame MS, are preſerved the five principal Keys of Welſh 


Clarke's Preface to the Welſh Laws, p. 25, and Rbyagerch's 
Welſh Grammar, p. 177, &c. | on | Be 

i 6 Some nart of this MS, according to a memorandum 
©« which I found in it, was tranſcribed in the time of Charles 


the Firſt, by Robert ap Huw of Bodævigen, in the ifle of Angle/ey, 


from William oa; Book.“ Dr. Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic ; 


vol. II. p. 110. iliam Penllyn is recorded among the ſucceſs- 
ful candidates on the harp, at an Eiffedd/od at Caeræuys, in 1568, 
where he was elected one of the chief Bards and Teachers of 
inſtrumental ſong. Pennant's Tour in North Wales, printed 
1778, p. 438. This MS, Dr. Purney informs me, “ contains 
Pieces 2 the harp that are in full harmony or eounterpoint : 
they are written in a peculiar notation, and ſuppoſed to be as old 
as the year 1100 at eaſt, ſuch is the known antiquity of many 
of the ſongs mentioned in the collection.“ Hiſtory of Muſic, 
* 24 meaſures of Mufic are here annexed from the MS. in the 
original Welſh : for the purpoſe of afliſting future enquiries, and 
ſhewing by the variety of its technical terms, what perfection 
the art had formerly acquired. As they have never been ex- 
plained, I forbear attempting a tranſlation, from apprehenſion 
of miſtake, ad miſleading the reader. 


Muſic, eſtabliſted by the fame authority. 


1 {s g ywair, the Grave, or Bats Key. 


Crs gywair, the Acute, or Sharp Key, 


| Lleddr g ywair, the Flat Key. | | 
Z Go gywwair, a Secondary Key, or perhaps the NaturalKey. 


Bragod g ywair, the Mixt, or Minor Key. 
* L.iyma'r Pedwar Mcſur ar hugain Cerad dant, yn ol rheol ſcſar oll, 
| Jul y eyfunſoddivyd mewn E:fteddfod, Ec. MS. 8 
I Progydd, or Prifardd, 285 

m Teuluaur, or Poifardd. 355 : 

We find the King had always a civil judge to attend him, 
* and one of the chief lords to conſult with upon a!l emergen- 
| © cies. He had a Bara to celebrate the praiſes of his anceſtors ; 
a Chronicler to regiſter his own actions; a Phyſician to take 
% care of his health, and a Muficiax to entertain him. Theſe 
** were obliged to be always preſent, and to attend the King 
| * whither-foever he went. Beſides theſe, there were a certain 
„% number of heroic men called. M:&wyr, who attended him, 
when he went on his progreſs. or marched out with his 
** army, and were reſolved to ſtand by him, even at the expence 
8 of their lives.” Owen's Hiftory of the Ancient Britons, b. 21 

22. | ; 
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The third claſs, though laſt, was probably not leaſt in eſteem : for it conſiſted of Herald Bards , who 
were the national chroniclers, and were alſo well verſed in pedigrees and blazonry of arms, and the works of 


the ancient Bards, ſuch as Talieſin and the two Merlins. According to the account of them which Giraldus + - 


has given in the ſucceeding century, they were admirably qualified for Poetry, if invention be one of its 
principal requiſites: for he affirms that they could trace back the deſcents of their princes and nobles, not 
only to Roderic, but to Beli, Sylvius, and Aineas, and even to Adam himſelf. But their Poetry was of an 
humbler kind: it was uſually confined to ſubjects of jocularity and mimickry, invective, and reproach. | 
Of the muſical Bards, the firſt claſs was appropriated to the performers on the Harp: concerning whom 
the reader may collect ſome information from the ſequel of this ſhort hiſtory, and from an account of the 
Welſh muſical inſtruments in another part of this volume. _ | or I | . 
The ſecond contained performers on the ſix- ſtringed Crabth; concerning whom allo I refer the reader to 
the ſame places for information. | | + EEE: 
The third conſiſted of fingers, whoſe employment was to fing to the harps of others the compoſitions of 


the poetical Bards ; but from whom a variety of other qualifications was expected. A finger, ſaid the 


Laws, ſhould know how to tune a Harp or Crw6th, and to play ſeveral eſſays and embelliſhments, two preludes, 


a cwlwm, a caniad, and the 13 principal tunes, with all their flats and ſharps”. He ſhould underſtand like- 


wiſe the 13 principal ſtyles of expreſſion; and accenting them with his voice to ſeveral tunes: he ſhould 
know the 24 metres of Poetry, and 24 meaſures of Muſic, and be capable of compoſivg in two of the 
Englyn metres *, and one of the yd metres. He ſhould read Welſh with propriety and write it with exact- 
neſs, and be ſkilful in correcting and reſtoring any old poem or ſong that has been corrupted by tranſcribers.” 


* Cleraor, or Arwyddfarad. 1 | | formance of which the muſical Bards roſe to the ſupe- 
Cambria Deſcriptio, cap. 3. | | 8 | 55 rior degrees, and to the chair; whence it proba ly 
P Theſe technical terms of Welſh muſic are very obſcure, and A took its name. | 
are too unintelligible to admit of a poſitive pins, If Dr. Caniad, a tune, or ſong. 
Burney ſhou'd hereafter be able to decypher the notation of the Gofteg, a prelude, or overture. _ 
ancient and very curious muſical MS. I have quoted above, | D, a meaſure, or a diverting air, 8 1 
much light would be thrown on this dark ſubject, Till that de- | Mrucbaul, this famous piece of muſic ſeems only was acquired 
ſirable object is accompliſned, the candid reader will accept the | by a pencerdd or Doctor of Mulic of the Harp. | 
following impertect attempt to explain it, „ N. B. The three noble Miuchauli was equal to the four 


Cavlzwwm, a congruous piece of muſic, with words, | - Colofns. © | 
Colefs, pillar, or fundamental part. A Coloſu was equivalent to 10 cavikums. 


Cyagerdd, muſic in parts. 535 | A Cadair parallel with 5 colwms. 
C(adair, a maſterly piece of muſic, I conjefture, by the per- ML My 


* Y Pedwar Meſur ar bugain Cerdd Dafod. The 24 Metres of Poetry. 
Dod union Vnirythm direct. 
| Dio g yrch | | Dnirythm incurſive. 
Enghn 1 Umodl grwca © Cloſe Metre, Unirythm inverted. 


Preſt eyfnewidiog Proſaic interchanged. 


Profi cackvynodl Proſaic concatenated, 


8 Dienuair hirion . e Long double diſtich. 
|  Druair fyrion | | | Short double diſtich. 
Cywydd 11 wake Parallel Metre, | Tailed. | 
Aua gywydd „„ oe __ Multirythm, 
ſ Toddaid 9 Melting. 8 
Hir a thoddaid 1 Long and melting. 
ra thoddaid - | | | Short and melting. | 
Cybydedd fer 1 Short and of equal extent. 
Haba bir LCL.0ong and of equal extent. 
Cyhydedd nawban 3 | Nine ſyllabled and of equal extent. 
; 3 Huppynt hir | NL 25 Long Brunt. 8 
A 4 Hupppnt br © > Pindaric Metre, Short Brunt. 
 Gwarmwdodyn hir | TN Cong Parenetic. 
Gwwawdodyn byr | Short Parenetic, 
Cadatyn fir. | Short chain. | 
Tt Tewddgyrch caduynog Soft concatenated incurlive, 
Cyrch a chavtita | Incurſive with a little tail. 
Clog yrnach ©» EKugged. 
Gorcbeſi y Beirdd ; Maſter-piece of the Bards. | | 
Of all theſe metres ſpecimens are exhibited by Dr. Rhys, Jobn © The Cambro-Britiſh Muſe hath, at the inſtance of her vo- 
Rhydterch, and the Rev. Mr. Gronw Owen (fee Beirdi Min, by taries, condeſcended to put on various other garbs wherein ſhe 
Hugh Jones, 18vo. London, 1763) : alſo in the conſlitutions of hath appeared not only not ungraceful, but even with ſome de- 
the Society of Cymmrodorio::,, reprinted 1778. There are other gree of dignity and eaſe ; yet the robes ſhe hath ever gloried in, 
metres, now accounted obſolete and irregular; ſuch as Triban are the Taventy-four celebrated antient Britiſh Metres, unknown to 
or Englyn Milur, The Warrior's Song. Englyn o'r ben ganiad, | every Muſe beſides, and wherein ſhe hath always ſhone with 
The Song of the Ancient Strain. Erghlyn garrhir, The Song of unrivalled luſtre.” | 7 
= Long Thigh. ZEzghu cildurn, The Song of the Clinched 77 Rev. Mr. Walter's Differtation ou the Welſh Lan- 
The 24 Metres were probably antecedent to the 24 meaſures of | ain oh tbe | 
Muffe, for the latter ſeem to have been adapted to, and founded | 
upon them, 1 
E At 
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At the nuptials of the prince or any of the princely blood, the finger waited upon the illuſtrious 


Bride, and at thoſe entertainments was expected to carve dexterouſiy "ey kind of fowl that might come 
before him. 


Such, and ſo various were the regular Bards, wha by a noviciate and probation of an appointed term of 
years, and the performance of pdetical and muſi al exerciſes, acquired degrees in the E feddfod, As that 


venerable aſſembly exiſted long before the period I am deſcribing, a deſcription of it ought, perhaps, to 


have been already exhibited : but I choſe to wait till, under the auſpices of a prince to whom our Poetry 


and Muſic are forever obliged, I am enabled to diſplay it to the eyes of the curious in its moſt perfect 


form. 


The Eiſteddſod was a triennial aſſembly of the Bards, (uſually held at Aberfjraw, the royal ſeat of the 
princes of North-IWales formerly, ſituated in Augleſey; likewiſe Dinefawr, the royal caſtle of the princes of 
South-Wales, in Carmarthenſoire; and Mathrafae!, the royal palace of the princes of Powts, in Montgomery- 


ire.) For the regulation of Poetry and Muſic, for the purpoſe of conferring degrees, and of advancing to 


the chair of the Er-ddfod by the deciſion of a poetical and muſical conteſt ſome of the rival candidates; or 

eſtabliſhing 1 in that honourable ſeat the Chief Bard who already occupied it. 
Withing to convey to my readers a clear idea of this important ſubject, I annex an extract, faithfully 

tranſlated, from the fatute of prince Gruffudd ap Cynan, concerning the manner of holding an Ei/teddfod. 


When the congreſs hath aſſembled, according to notice and ſummons previouſly iffued, at the place 
appointed, they ſhall chooſe as umpires twelve perſons ſkilled in the Welſh Language, Poztry, Muſic, and He- 
raldry, who ſhall give to the Bards a ſubject to fing upon, in any of the 24 metres: but not in amebean 


carols, or any ſuch frivolous compoſitions. The umpires ſhall ſee that the candidates do not deſcend to 
ſatire or perſonal invective, and ſhall allow to each a ſufficient interval for compoſing his Englyn or Odd, 
or other taſk that they ſhall aſſign. They ſhall moreover take down the names of the ſeveral Bards preſent 


intending to ſing, that every one may be called by his name in order to the chair to perform his compoſi- 


tion. The unſucceſsful candidates ſhall acknowledge in writing that they are overcome, and ſhall deliver 


their acknowledgment to the chief Bard, that is, to him who ſhall win the chair: and they all ſhall drink 


health to the chief Bard, and all ſhall pay him fees; and he ſhall * them till he i is overcome in a future 
Eiſteddfod . . 


From this injunCtion ! it appears, that the duties which upon this occaſion, in the reign of Hywel, belonged 
to the judge of the palace, were afterwards held in commiſſion. 


What ſerved greatly to heighten the emulation of the Bards, if they WY" any additional incitement, 


was the preſence of the prince, who uſually prefided in theſe conteſts. Their compoſitions delivered upon 


theſe occaſions are frequently upon hiſtorical ſubjects, and are valuable for their authenticity : for it was the 
buſineſs of the Eifeddfod, not only to give laws to Poetry and Myfic, but to extinguiſh falſehood and eſtabliſh 
certainty in the relation of events. © A cuſtom ſo good (fays Drayton), that had it been judiciouſly ob- 


ec ſerved, truth of ſtory had not been fo uncertain : for there was, we ſuppoſe, a correction of what was 
« faulty in form or matter, or at leaſt a cenſure of the hearers upon what was recited, Of which courſe 


« ſome have wiſhed a recontinuance, that either amendment of opinion, or change of purpoſe in | publiſhing, 
might prevent blazoned errors *.” 

Before any perſon could be enrolled in the Eifteddfod, the permiſſion of the prince or lord, within whoſe 
juriſdiction he lived, was neceſſary. If he defired to proceed to degrees in Poetry, he was obliged at his 


preſentation to explain the five Englyn Metres, and to fing them in ſuch a manner, that one of the principal 


Bards would declare upon his conſcience that he was competent to be admitted. He then became the pupil 
of ſome one of the principal Bards, whom he was obliged to attend annually in Lent, and without whoſe ap- 
probation he could make no compoſition public, and during three years, that is, till the next Eifteddfed, 
remained a non- graduate, and was called Di/gybl Lpas cerdd dafawa, a probationary ſtudent of Poetry, 

At the next Eiſteddfod, three years having expired, Diſgybl Yſpas was examined for the degree of Di/zybl 
Diſzyblaidd, or Bachelor of the Art of Poetry, and was required to be verſed in the five Enelyn Metres, the 
four Cyzoydd metres, and three Awad! Metres z and to produce, in a ſcholar-like manner, compoſitions of his 
own, free from the 15 common errors. , 

After the ſame interval, the Bard took the degree of Diſsybl Penceirddiaidd, or Maſter of the Art of Poetry, 


for which he was required to underſtand the rules of Grammar and Rhetoric, and analyſe and explain the 


roba Rhydderch'; Welſh Grammar, p. 188, 189. Notes on the Fourth Song of Poly Bien. 


alliterative 
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alliterative concatenations of the language; ; to eſcape all the errors; and to ſing with harmony and in parts, 
21 of the metres. | 
To the Pencerdd, or Doctor at Poetry, who obtained his degree at the end of the ſame period, belonged 
the whole myſtery of the art. He knew to ſing in parts and concord, and was well verſed in tranſpoſed 
alliteration. Among his qualifications are enumerated, fertility in poetical ſubjects, a ſtore of matter and 
invention, authority of deciſion, and a facility in compoſing in 1 praiſe of the great, EG would be heard or 
read with moſt delight, and longeſt retained in memory. | 
If a D/ or diſciple of any degree was diſcovered in taverns or ſecret places playing for money at dice 
or any other game, any perſon was authoriſed: to take from him whatever money was found in his purſe. 
For mockery and deriſion, and the invention or propagation of falſehood, the Diſgyblion were alſo puniſhed 
with fines and impriſonment. For, ſays the laws, the Bards ſhall be eaſy and peaceful in their manners, 
friendly in their diſpoſition, and humble in their Yervices to the prince and his adherents. 

Thoſe Bards alone who had acquired the degree of Pencerdd were authoriſed to teach : nor were more 
than a ſingle pupil allowed to each Pencerdd, The pupils were expreſsly enjoined to refrain from ridiculing 
their teachers for that abſence and inattention which is natural to a contemplative mind. But the moſt valued 
privilege of the Penccirddiaid was their excluſive right to the chair of the E:fteddfod. All thoſe among them 


; who aſpired to the honour of preſiding over the Bards, came forward (as the ſtatute preſcribes) at the tri- 
: ennial aſſembly, and conteſted it with each other, and with the Chief Bard who already poſſeſſed it. The 
Ty ſucceſsful candidate was ſeated in a magnificent chair, and was hence called Bardd Cadciriog, the Chair- 
£1 Bard, He was at the ſame time inveſted with a little ſilver or gold chair, which he wore on his breaſt as 
1 the badge of his office. As his rank was high, his emoluments were conſiderable: they aroſe from the 
"RP Diſaybiion or ſtudents, when they laid afide the hair-ſtrung harp, and were admitted to the practice of their 
1 art; from brides on their nuptials; and the marriage- fine of the daughters of all the Bards within his 

1 juriſdiction; likewiſe his own daughter had a marriage portion from the prince. 
1 Whoever deſired to proceed to degrees in Muſic, was preſented to the Lifteddfod by a muſical Pencerdd, 


who vouched for his capacity. During his noviciate of three years, he was called Diſzybl Yſpds heb radd, 
a probationary ſtudent of Mufic without a degree: and if he learnt to play the harp, was only ſuffered to uſe 
_ that inſtrument ſtrung with horſe-hair, that he might not (as I conjecture) by his rude attempt at harmony, 
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18 - torment the ears of the principality, and might purſue his ſtudies with greater diligence, incited by the 
oo | hope of relinquiſhing it for one furniſhed with ſtrings of a more audible and pleaſing ſound. 
i His next ſtep was to the degree of Diſgybl Tſpds graddol, a graduate probationary ſtudent of Muſic, for 
45 which he was obliged to Know ten cums, one coloſu, five crohoms of cydgerdd, one cadair, and eight 
2 3 caniads. 
'S He then commenced Diſeybl Diſeyblaidd, or Bacheler of Muſic, but was prev iouſly required to be 8 
7 of twenty croltoms, two colofns, ten cwlwums of cydgerdd, two cadairs, ſixteen caniadi, and the twenty- our 
: meaſures of Muſic : and to play them with facility and correctneſs. | 
? He next became Dig Penceirddiaidd, or Maſter of Muſic, a degree which implied A: preparatory know- 
+ _ ledge of thirty cav/vm:, three colgfns, fifteen crulzyms of cydgerdd, three cadairs, twenty. -four caniads, and 
5 four geſtegs: and {kill in defining them properly and diſtinctly. 
| 1 Laſtly he was admitted Pencerdd, or Doctor of Muſic, and was obliged to know forty cu 7, four 
* colofns, twenty cwlwms of cydgerdd, four cadairs, thirty-two caniads, and four go/tegs : to underſtand all the 
8 laws and modifications of harmony, eſpecially the twenty-four Meaſures of Muſic, and to explain 
= them as they were written in the book of muſical divifion*: to compoſe a caniad pronounced faultleſs 
1 by the proficient Bards, and to ſhow all its properties, its diviſions and ſubdiviſions, its licenſes and reſts, 


the natural notes, all the flats and ſharps, and every change of movement through the ſeveral keys. If the 
Pencerdd was a Harper, he was required to know the three excellent Mrochruls, which were equal to the four 
co/ofns, and the three new Mcochw!s which were equal to the four cadairs, All this he was obliged to know 
and perform in a maſterly manner, fo that profeſſors ſhould declare him competent to be an author and a 
teacher of his art. 5 
The Eiſteddfod was a ei ſchool. The poetical or muſical diſciple who, at the expiration of his trien- 
nial term could not obtain a higher degree, was condemned to loſe that which he already poſſeſſed. 
We know that before G/ ,, ap Cynan the muſical Bards were ſubject to the chief Bard of the Poets. 
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This MS, called Layr Doſparth, is not now extant, 
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6 HIS Ton AAT ACCOUNT or 


But I "NA reaſons: for thinking that in his reign, aud afterwards, - they. dada chair and 2 e of their 
own. In Mr. Pennant's Tear in Wales, p. 434, there is an engraving of the filver Harp in poſſoſſion of Sir 
Roger Maſtyn, „which has been from time immemorial in the gift of his anceſtors, to beſtow on the ehief 
of the faculty. This badge of honour is about five or ſix inches long, and furniſhed with ſtrings equal to 
the number of the Muſes.“ It was N worn xs 2 pn g rt as rs filver ir Was ee * 
chief Poet. q; 

The revenues of 5 Bards aroſe ag wits Sa at ny 8 e und Niaktlafhewths their an. 
nual circuits at Chrifimas, Eafter, and-Whitſuntide, and in their triennial era, or grand eireuit. Their fees 
and preſents were regulated with proportion to their degrees: and the number of viſitants to the condition 
of the perſon that received them. Likewiſe in order to encourage the clerwyr to keep up the language, 
and the memory of the exploits and pedigrees of the Britons, they were allowed a certain ſum out of every 
plough-· land, and in proportion out of every half plough - land of their diſtrict. A month before each feſti- 
val, the pupils enquired of their teachers what routs they ſhould take in their approaching circuit, leſt too 
many ſhould reſort to the ſame part of the country. A Pencerdd was not licenſed to viſit the commonalty, 
unleſs he choſe to accept a fee beneath his ſtation and dignity: nor could any Bard of an inferior degree ap- 


pear before the gentry and nobles. The Bards were not ſuffered to requeſt preſents beyond a certain value, 
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under penalty of being deprived of their muſical inſtruments and arts for eres years: when this hap- 
pened, the preſent illegally requeſted became forfeit to the prince. 

The Eiſteddfod was followed by the grand triennial Clera, which was not limited, as the circuits of the 
feſtivals, to commots and cantreds, but extended through all Wales. Such was the benevolence of the Welſh 
| inſtitutions, that Bards afflicted with blindneſs, or any ſuch natural defect, were indulged with the privilege 
of Clera, as well as the four poetical, and the five muſical graduates. At a wake or feſtival a cireuiting 
Bard was not ſuffered, during its continuance, to depart from the houſe he firſt viſited, without the conſent 
of the maſter of the houſe, or invitation given him by another. If he rambled from houſe to houſe, or be- 
- came intoxicated, he was deprived of his Clera fees, which were applied to the uſes of the church. If he 
offered any indecency to miſtreſs or maid, he was fined and impritoopd, and forfeited his Cre for ſeven 
n 

Every art has its ſubordinate profeſſors. Befides the four claſs of regular or r graduated Bards I hexe 
recounted, there were four other claſſes of inferior and unlicenſed Bards, (if that name may be given them 
without profanation) : theſe were Pipers, Players on the three- ſtringed Grwth, Taborers, and Buffoons. Of 
the pipe, the three-ſtring Crwth, and the tabor, the reader will find ſome mention near the trophy of the 
- muſical inſtruments of the Welſh. The performers who uſed them, were looked upon among Bards, as 
Weeds among Flowers; they had no connexion with the Eiſteddſod; and their eſtimation and their profits 
were equally inconfiderable. One of their number, the Datceiniad Pen Paſtwn, was a minſtrel who rehearſed 
only, and played no inftrument : on occafions of feſtivity, he ſtood in the middle of the hall where the 
company was aſſembled, and beating time with his ſtaff, ſung a poem to the ſound. When any of the re- 
gular Bards were preſent, he attended them as a + ſervant, and did not t preſume to ing, unleſs they ſignified 
then aſſent. 

The only connexion that exified between the higher and lower orders of the Bards, we diſooret | in the 
appointment of MM Cler at the marriage of a prince, or any perſon of princely. extraction. A year and a day 
before the celebration of the nuptials, notice was given to a Pencerdd to prepare himſelf to ſupport that cha- 
racter. When the time came, he appeared in the hall, and a facetious ſubject being propoſed, the inferior 
Bards ſurrounded him, and attacked him with their ridicule. In this extempore ſatirical effuſions they were 
reſtrained from any perſonal alluſion or real affront. The CF cler fat in a chair in the midſt of them, and 
filently ſuffered them to ſay whatever they choſe, that could tend to the diverſion of the aſſembly. For this 
unpleaſing ſervice he received a confiderable fee. The next day he appeared again in the hall, and an- 
ſwered his revilers, and provoked the laughter and gained the applauſe of all who were 27 5 by expoſing 
them in their turn, retorting all their ridicule upon themſelves v. 

At Chriſtmas, in the year 1176, Rhys, prince of South Wales, gave a magnificent entertainment with 
deeds of arms, and other ſhows in his new caſtle of Cardigan or Aberteifi, to a great number of illuſtrious 
natives and foreigners; notice of which had been given a year and a day before by proclamation through all 
- Britain and lreland. The muſical Bards of North Wales and South Wales, who had been expreſsly invited 


ba Dr. Rbyi's Inſtitutes of the Welſh Languages P · 296, &e. Raydder S's Grammar, p- 179, &c. and Pennant's Tour in Wales, . 


1778 P· 427. &c. 
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to the feſtival and a poetical conteſt, were ſeated in chairs with much ceremony in the middle of the great 
hall of the caſtle. Animated with their uſual emulation, the preſence of their nokle a audience, and expec- 


tation of the rich rewards promiſed to the victors, they purſued to a great length their generous ſtrife, which 


terminated with honour to both parties, the pre-eminence in Poetry being adjudged to the poetical Bards of 
North Wales; and in muſic to the domeſtic muſical Bards of Prince Rhys. In thus regaling his gueſts with 
poetry and muſic, the Welſh prinee (as Lord Lyttelton remarks in his hiſtory of Henry II.) kept up the 


ancient cuſtom of his country, and by the number and ſkill of the Pocts and Muſficians he aſſembled to- 


gether, did undoubtedly much excel what Henry could exhibit in the ſame way to him, and to the other 
chiefs of Wales, when he entertained them in his royal caſtle of Oxford“. 


At this feaſt the Bards were confirmed by the prince's authority in the franchiſes and privileges granted 


them by former ſtatutes. They were alſo recompenſed with fees, ſettled by pteſcription, and proportioned 


to the order of their profeſſion, and the degree they had obtained in it *. | 

Though the age of Rhys was thus propitious to the Bards, we ſhould have remained unacquainted with 
the nature of the poetry and mufic for which they were ſo highly valued, if they had not found in Giraldus 
Cambrenfis ', an hiſtorian worthy of their fame. He was a native of the country, and travelled 1 in it in ſearch 
of information with ſuch an induſtrious and philoſophical ſpirit of learned curiofity, as very rarely occurs 


in thoſe early times, The manner in which the ſubject of Welſh Muſie is treated in the — quotation 


from his Deſcription of Wales, will ſufficiently juſtify its length. 


cc By the ſweetneſs of their muſical inſtruments they ſodthe and delight the ear: they are rapid yet de- 
licate in their modulation; and by the aſtoniſhing execution of their fingers, and their ſwift tranſitions froni 


diſcord to concord, produce the moſt pleaſing harmony. This cannot be better explained than by what 1 


have ſaid in my Topography of Ireland concerning the muſical inftruments of the three nations. It is remark- 


able that in all their haſte of performance they never forget time and muſical proportion; and ſuch is their 
art, that with all their inflexion of tones, the variety of their inſtruments, and the intricacy of their har- 


mony, they attain the perfection of conſonance and melody, by a ſweet velocity, an equable diſparity, and a 
diſcordant concord. The ſtrings ſtrike together fourths or fifths : they always begin with B flat, and return 
to it, that the whole may be completed under the ſweetneſs of a grand and pleaſing ſound. They enter into 
2 movement, and conclude it in ſo delicate a manner, and play the little notes ſo ſportively under the 
blunter ſound of the baſe firings, enlivening with wanton levity, or communicating a deeper internal ſenſa- 


Bon of pleaſure, that the perfection of their art appears in the concealment of it. For 


Art profits when concèal'd, 
Diſgraces when reveal'd.” 


Here I cannot refrain from interriipting this curious narrative of Cirali, for the purpoſe of introducing 
from one of Philips's paſtorals, ſome lines which are beautifully deſcriptive of thoſe effects which the harp is 


peculiarly capable of producing, and for which it is univerſally admired. 


* Now lightly ſkimming o'er the firings they paſs, 
Like wings that gently bruſh the plying graſs, 
And melting airs ariſe at their command; 
5 « And now, laborious, with a weighty hand, 
„They fink into the chords with ſolemn pers 
« And give the ſwelling tones a manly grace.” 


From this cauſe, thoſe very ſtrains which afford deep and unſpeakable mental delight to thoſe who have 
looked far, and ſkilfully penetrated into the myſteries of the art, fatigue rather than gratify the ears of 
others, who, though they ſee, do not perceive, and, though they hear, do not underſtand. By ſuch the 
fineſt Muſic is eſteemed no better than a confuſed and diſorderly noiſe, and will be heard with unwillingneſs 
and diſguſt, The Welſh have three kinds of muſical inſtruments, the Harp, the Crwth, and Pipes». 

They do not ſing in uniſon, like the inhabitants of other countries: but in many different parts. So that 
in a company of lingers, which one e frequently meets with in Wales, as many different parts and voices are 


* Hiſtory of Henry II. ato. vol. III. p. 302, | 


* Powel's Hiſtoty of Wales, p. 205. Dr. J. D. Rhys Infli- | 
tutes, p. 296. 


of St. David's. In 1187 he end Baldwin, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, into Wales, to preach the Cruſade, He wrote an 
Iriſh and Welſh lincrary, and other works, He died and was 


y Sylveſter Giraldus, or Giraldus Cambrenfis, of a noble buried at Sr. David's about the age of 70. 
Flemiſh family tieat Tenby, in Pembrokeſhire, was born in 1145. | * Cambriæ Dyſcrigtio, ch. 11. 
He was ſecretary to Henry II. tutor to king John, ＋ Bijbep 
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18 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT O F 


beafd, 2 " HE are performers : who all at length" unte, * . en in one en a0 tue 


ſoft ſweetneſs af Ni flat .. 104 
In the northern parts of . Sb hs e ww” on 1 A of r dons, a 8 ufe 
in ſinging. the fame kind of ſymphonious harmony: but with leſs variety, ſinging only in two parts, one 


murmuring in the baſe, the other warbling in the acute or treble. Neither of the two nations has 


acquired this peculiar property by art, but by long habit, which has rendered it familiar and natural: and 


the practice is now ſo firmly rooted in them, that it is unuſual to hear a fimple and ſingle melody well ſung; 


And, which is füll more e wonderful, their children, from their infancy, fing in the ſame manner 


After the account that has been given of the muſical conftitutions of the Welſh, the teſtimony of Giralilus 
was not wanted'to prove that they highly eſteemed and cultivated muſic, and that harmony muſt have ex- 


ifted among them in confiderable perfection. But from the paſſages I have quoted concerning their art, we 
may collect from the faireſt preſumption of certainty, that they poſſeſſed an improvement of it, the firſt in- 


vention of which has always been attributed to Gua d. They either were acquainted with counterpoint, 
and the method of ſinging in parts, or Giraldus himſelf muſt have invented it, and given them the merit of 
his diſcovery. I cannot, without feeling a repugnance, contradict the opinion of ſo diligent an hiſtorian, 


and ſo ingenious a critic as Dr. Burney : but I am purſuaded, that if he had previouſly enquired into the 


muſical ſtudies of the Bards, and their public eſtabliſhment, in the preceding centuries, he would not huve 


ſuffered his unfavourable opinion of Giraldus's veracity to prevail againſt the ſtrong light of his evidence. 


If that the Bards underſtood counterpoint requires farther proof, it is to be found in the Four and Twenty 
ancient games of the Welſh*; of which canu cywydd pedwar, ſinging an ode or ſong of four pai ts is among the 


number: and in the MS. to which I have referred in p. 12, which contains ſeveral Welſh tunes in full har- 
mony that may be afcribed with certainty to 1 early a date as the eleventh century, and ſome to remoter 


Periods. | 
* Thid. ch. 13. | t chants or  recitatives, uſed in bands of muſic, concerts, ſymp- a 
d « Jt is well known that Guide's new invented counterpoin nt | ** phonies, and choruſes, in great houtes, or perhaps in di- 


„ was expreſt in long notes to protract and lengthen out his | vine worſhip. We read of Kor Alun, Kor Ardan, Kor E. Hav, 


*© harmonious ſounds ; and that his movements were flow. 
But Giraldus Cambrenfis, his contemporary, gives us an amaz- 
«in W 7 of the celerity, rapidity, execution, and correct- 

© neſs, with which the Britons played in parts their intricate and 


£0 — muſic on their * If Guido's invention had 
then reached Wales, would they have been ſo expert ſo ſoon 


4 in the practice of it? or would they have written their muſic 
& in the rude, ctumſy, old-faſhioned manner of the MS. you 
„ allude to, when a much better method had been found out? 


It may therefore be inferred that the Britons performed muſic [ 
_ ** harmoniouſly in parts, before the Italians, 


« The characters in the Welſh MS. were probably 


„Kor Finwr, &c. which ſignities a body or number of voices 


and inſtruments joined in harmony.“ 


A Letter from the Ne. uv. Mr. Evans, of Llanymynech, wich 
which I was favoured in axfwer to my enquiries. 
N. B. Alſo the name of the ancient and famous monaſtery 


of Bangor in North Wales, ſeems to be derived from Bana bos. 


or famous choir. | 
© Hiſtory of Muſie, vol. II. p p. 108, &c. 


41 annex an accurate copy and tranſlation of theſe celebrated 
games, confiſting of twenty-fuur kinds of exerciſes, uſed by the ancica 
| Britons, as they are printed in Dr. Davis's Welſh- Latin, and 


n Dictionary, folio, London, 1632. 


7 Pedair camp ar ' bugain. The Four and Twenty games. 
1 1 (og lay of ſtren 
| | gth in ſupporting and hurling weights, fach 25 
1 9 | bo = och ing a bar of iron, — a ſledge, quoits, or large. lane. 
as | Neidio 7 bi 6 F cats of ac- unning. | | | 
60 rym Corph. 4 No 7 8 . tivit yl Leaping. | | NY \ 
8 OY Ymafael. Ye . imming. | 
| 1.4 EY Wreſtling. 
8 | ? | Riding, which bins extended to feats in chart iots of 1 war. 
* Sartbu, | Archery, and throwing the javelin. VR 
0 your  Chavaras cledayf a FOR 4 FIRE of j Fencing with a ſword and buckler. 
4 O rym arfau. 18 clediyf deudturu. weapons. 4 encing with the two- r word. 
| Lara ffon dduybig, WS 9 laying with the rey aft. 
| Hela 4 Milgi. | Hunting, 
3 Helwriacth. * "rg 4 Rural ſports. ] Fiſhing, 
+ Hela Aderyn. Hawking, 
Barddoniaerb. ; Pre the har 
= ien dos, E. 5 7 Do ic Reading hs harp: | 
1 Singing a poem with the Harp, or Crwth. 
. 1 ging a poe arp, 
7 W 4 | Saha — otra @ Accra. 5 — $ 2 ode of four * and accenting it with proper ex- 
Tynnu ar fa. 1 | | ner 
Herodr aub, Emba E 
— gwyddbuyll. 3 a Che. 
= Chavaras 8 | 4 Inferior —— ghts, Back Gammon, or ame Gunilar game- 
” rann. Chwarau friſtial. © games, Dice, | ; 
Cyweirio telyn. * the harp. 
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Even at this day; our untaught native harpets, who are totally unacquainted with modern mit” e, f tain 
ſomething of that ſkill for which the Bards were famous. Fot, like their great predeceſſors; from whom 
they have received their tunes by tradition, they perform, however rudely, in concert; they accompany the 


voice with harpegios, they delight in vatiations; and without deviation from their NN ee the 
ſportive excurſions of muſical fancy; : 2 6d ot 7 


| Quales fuere, tum tales fi reliquize * | 90179 flo ein) bY: 


The Poetry, as well as the Muſic; of the Bards, has received much {ltufiration from the pen of Carat lus : 
ahd of its adheretice to truth, and its uſe in recording events to poſterity; he has tranſmitted to us a nie. 
n:orable example. In his time the veracity of the Welſh Muſe was made known by an extraordinary dif- 
dovery to the world, Henry . was led to the churchyard of Glaſtonbury in ſearch of the body of Are bur 
by ſome lines of Taligin (deſcribing the manner of his death, and the place of his interment) that had been 


repeated in bis preſence by a Welſh Batd, (if I may botrow from Drayton, one of his beautiful aps! 
trophes) 


Cc Ts Pembroke called before the Engliſh king, 
| And to thy powerful harp comimanded there to ſing, 
5 Of famous Arthur told'ſt, and where he was interr'd, | 
In which thoſe wreckleſs times had long and blindly err'd; 
And ignorance had brought the world to ſuch a paſs 
As now, which ſcarce believes that Artbur ever was. 
But when king Henry ſent th' reported place to view, _ 
He found that man of men : and what thou ſaidſt was true, 
Polyolbion. The Sixth Song *. 5 


This is not fiction. The ſucceſs of the inveſtigation v was not ungrateful to the monatch's poetic faith: and 


Henry had the ſatisfaction to view the ſtupendous remains, and to count the glorious wounds, of the laſt of 


To theſe intidents Mr. Warton (with his offal Kill and ingenuity) Has given a new and conical "EY in an 
ode called the Grave of _ which poffeſſes ſo many beauties as to perplex my choice, and deter nie 


from a ſelection 


Of the uſe of our poetry! in prbſeriing the memory of events, and of the aid it has lent to hiſtory, the 
ſame period produced a fimilar example. Of the celebrated Madog ab Owain Gwynedd, and of his diſcovery 
of America b, we know nothing but what we gather from the poems of Cyyfrig ab Grouw, and Meredydd ap RR,, 
and the more expreſs declaration of that learned herald and bard, Guttun Owain': who all preceded the 
expedition of Columbus, and relate or allude to the expedition of Madog as an event well Khown and uni- 
verſally received, that had happened thtee hundred years before. 

If Geoffrey of Monmouth, when he tranſlated Tyfi/io, had known the works of 7. 1 fn and Td] Hen, he 
might have found in them abundance of hiſtorical paſſages that would have ſerved better to enlarge and 


embelliſh that venerable and authentic hiſtory, than thoſe 1 tales and incredible fictions he has 


Aopted . 


Juvat integros accedete fontes x, 


Bur leſt the purity of theſe genuine ſources yet unexplored ſhould be doubted, let it be remenibered that 
the deſendants of the Celts could never be brought to think with the Greeks and Romans on the 1alje& of 
heroic Poetry, which was held in ſuch reverence by that primitive nation and its poſterity, that fable and 
invention (the eſſence of the claſſical epopee) were never ſuffered to make any part of it. From this cauſe 
neither the Britons, the Iriſb, the Erſe, the Corniſh, nor the Armoricans, have ever to this day produced a poem 
ſimilar in its ſtructure to the I/iad or Æneid; though moſt other nations have ſhown an inglot ious prid- in imi- 
tating them. What in one country is called an heroic poem, and the grandeſt performance of human art, is 
deſpiſed in another as a fabulous empty ſong, calculated to pleaſe a vain and. boaftfuf people, w ho have no 


actions of their own virtue and courage to be recorded, but are conſtrained to have recourſe to fictitibus gods, 


« Phedrus. Britiſh Remains, 80, London, 1777. Likewiſe Carte's Hiſtory | 
t See alſo the notes of the third ſong of Polyolbion. of England, p. 638. 
* Gutbrie's Hiſtory of England, vel. I. p. 102. | ' Meredydd ap K bys flonriſhed 1470 :+Cut:iun Owain, 1480: and 
b For a candid enquiry into this ſubject, ſee Lord Lyttelton's Onfrig ap Gronxv near the faine perio. 

notes on the 5th book of his Hifory of Henry IF, Ste alfo Oxven's Lucfetiut. 
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gctitious heroes, fictitious battles, and fuch anachroniſmis as a graue Britiſm writer wobtaaha ve bhiſhelt 10 
own. Hiſtorians who are acquainted only with theicom poſitions of this character, may welb regard: Roetty 


with the contempt they have uſually teſtified; as A vain art, that draus its materials mote from fancy chan 
nature, and delights in fiction rather than truth. But widely different is the Poetry „ eee Bards, 


which has ever been from the firſt of times the ſacred vepofitory of the actions ofigteat men 
The period whioh interfered. between the reign of Gruffudd-ab:Gynan, and that oi * biavelyn, 
is the brighteſt in our annals. It abounds with pethaps the nobleſt monuments of gofius as webh:as valour 
of which the Welſh nation can boaſt. It will be ſufficient for mo to nion a few illuſtñous names; who 
with veneration derived from their great predeceſſors, the Arts, Poetry, ande Mufic; and tranſmitted them 
with augtyented hohours to their poſterity: I wiſts the limits f this eflay would ſuffer me to give more 
than theit names; or that my learned counti ymen would ſhow ſomeof| that ente dprifing ſpirit: for which their 
.anceſtors are famed, and publiſh their remains to thevrorld. The poems of Aeiir; the Bard of GH ip 
Cynan'; Qnddeles Brydydd Mawr, Owen Gyfeiliog, prince of Potys; Gwalehnai ap Meitie'; Grorgant ap Rhys, 
Ly warch, the Bard of Llewelyn the Great; Einion ap Gwalchmat ;' and Gr uffudd ap yn Tnad*Cech''; are now 
extant, and aſeribed with-certainty to their authors. But the harmonies of Albon ap Cynan, 'Khydderch Foel, 


 Cynwrig Bencerdd, Cybehn m, and Cadtogan, that oblivion has ſhared, are thinly ſcattered in our MSS. while 
the memory of their compoſers is only preſerved by ſome ſlight mention in the pages of ſucceeding poets, 


Since Writing and practical Moſic have become ſeparate profeſſions, the celebrity of the poor Muſician 


has died with the vibration of his ſtrings. The voice of acctamation, and thunder of applauſe, paſs away 


like vapours; and thoſe hands that were moſt active in teſtifying temporary approbation, ſuffer the fame of 


thoſe who charmed away their cares and ſorrows in the glowing hour of innocent delight, to remain unre- 
corded.“ Some of the muſical productions of this period are to be found in the prefent collection; and 


ſome far more ancient. I decline the taſk of pointing them out by any deciſive opinion, becauſe the ori- 


ginal titles are loſt, and they are now known by other names, ſubſtituted by later Bards in compliment to 
later patrons. This remark is minute, but neceſſary 3 for without 1 it, the age of "_ on the Wen of 


Welſh Mufic might inadvertently be miſtaxen. 


Early in the twelfth century, Harmony and Verſe had W er nimet W of perfection in Wales. 
Nor, by the common fate of the Arts in other countries, did they ſuddenly fall from the eminenee they 
had attaitied. If in the progreſs of the ſucceeding age they ſhowed any ſymptoms of decay, remedy was fo 
i . e applied by the ſkill of the Eiſteddſod to the declining part, that they preſerved their former vigour, 
and perhaps acquired new graces. And had not the fatal accident which overwhelmed, in the hour of its 
proſperity, the hereditary princedom of Wales, involved in the ſame ruin its Poetry and Muſic, our country 


might have retained to this day its ancient government, and its native arts, in the boſom.of thoſe mountains 
whieh protected them for ages. The Poets of theſe memorable times added energy to a nervous language, 
and the Muficians called forth from the harp its loudeſt and grandeſt tones, to re-animate the ancient ſtrug- 


| gle of their brave countrymen for freedom and the poſſeſſion of their parent ſoil, What was the ſucceſs of 


their virtuous and noble purpoſe, the hiſtory of the eras when they flouriſhed, can beſt explain. It is no ſlight 


proof of their influence, that when the brave but unfortunate prince Llewelyn the laſt, after the ſurrender of 
his rights, and the ſacrifice of his patriotiſm to his love *, was treacherouſly ſlain at Buellr, Edward I. did 
not think himſelf ſecure in his triumph, till he added cruelty to injuſtice, and gave the final blow to Welſh 
liberty in the maſſacre of rhe Bards”. In this execrable deed Edvard imitated the policy of Philip of 

_ Macedon, who demanded from the Athenians as a condition of amity the ſurrender of their orators. The maſ- 
| facre was general, and as ſome of our moſt eminent Bards muſt have periſhed, it is probable that many of 


their works, and of the. remains of their predeceſſors, were alſo deſtroyed, and are for ever loſt... This la- 
mentable event has given birth to one of the nobleſt Lyric compofitions in the Engliſh language: a poem of 
ſuch fire and beauty as to remove, as a, late writer has thought, our regret of the occaſion, and to compen- 
fare for the loſs. But in heightening our regret conſiſts the great merit t of his admirable ode: : and without 


* 


l The name and dates of the Bards are to 18 found i in a the | = Chwaer G e befrddyn bach, 
catalogue of Britiſu authors publiſhed by Dr. Davies and Mr. Chi banogl, chwe' buanach. 
Richard, in their Dictionaries of the Welſh Language. Some Dafgdd Gs. | 
extracts from their writings are inſerted in Mr. &wvans's ſpeci- 2 Dr. Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. Il. p. 70. | 
mens of Welſh Poetry, and his Diſſertatio de Bardi. Like iſe See Mynne s Hiſtory of Wales, edit. 1774, p. 283. 
an extenſive catalogue of the workg of the Bards in dire * ? See Gutbrie's hiſtorical Grammar. 


* Britannica, P. 2544 &C, 4 See the Hou. Mr. Barrington's Miſcellanies. 
* 
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THE:WELSH BARDS TE 


beſtowing on it any fuch extravagant praiſe; I may boldly affirm that the Polyolbion of Drayton", and the Bard 
f Gray, have contributed no leſs to the reputation of their authors than to the glory of Wales, and are the 


only modern productions worthy to alleviate the loſs we ſuſtained, in ſo immenſe a n. 0 un ä 


and ſuch irreparable ruin of genius. earl — 
After the diſſolution of the princely W in Wales, ſuch was the tyranny ite by the Eng- 
liſh over the conquered: nation, that the Bards who were born “ fince Cambria's fatal day,” might be ſaid 
to riſe under the influence of a baleful and malignant ſtar. They were reduced to poſſeſs their ſacred art 
in obſcurity and ſorrow, and conſttained to ſuppreſs the indignation that would burſt forth in the moſt ani- 


mated ſtrains againſt their ungenerous and cruel oppreſſors. Yet they were not ſilent or inactive. That 
their poetry might breathe with impunity the ſpirit of their patriotiſm, they became dark, prophetic, and 


oracular. As the Monks of the Welſh church, in their controverſy with Rome, had written, to countenance 
their doctrines, ſeveral religious poems which they feigned to be the work of Taligſin: the Bards now aſcribed 


many of their political writings to the ſame venerable author, and produced many others as the prophecies 
of the elder Merlin. Hence much uncertainty prevails concerning the genuine remains of the fixth century, 
great part of which has deſcended to us mutilated and depraved : and hence that myſterious air which per- 


vades all the Poetry of the later periods I am now deſcribing. The forgery of thoſe poems, which are en- 
tirely ſpurious, though they may have paſt unqueſtioned even by ſuch critics as Dr. Davies and Dr. F. D. 


Rhys, may, I think, be preſently detected. They were written to ſerve a popular and a temporary purpoſe, 
and were not contrived with ſuch ſagacity and care as to hide from the eye of a judicious and enlightened 
| ſcholar their hiſtorical miſtakes, their novelty of language, and their other marks of impoſture. 


While the Bards were thus cramped in their poetical department, they had greater ſcope and leiſure for the 


ſtudy of heraldry, and their other domeſtic duties: Every great man had under hjs roof and patronage ſome 
eminent Bard, who, at his death, compoſed on the ſubject of his deſcent, his dignities, and the actions of 
his life, a funeral poem, which was ſolemnly recited by a Datceiniad in the preſence of his ſurviving rela- 
tions. Hence it has happened that pedigrees are ſo well preſerved in Wales. 


By the inſurrection, however, in the reign of Henry IV. the martial ſpirit of the Azven or Welſh Muſe 


was revived, to celebrate the-heroic enterpriſes of the brave Glyndwr *, Like him the Bards of his time were 


« irregular and wild :” and as the taper glimmering in its ſocket gives a ſudden blaze before it is extin- 


guiſhed, ſo did they make one bright effort of their original and daring genius, which was then loft and bu- 


ried for ever with their hero in the grave. Yet though Poetry flouriſhed, Learning ſuffered : for ſuch was 
the undiſtinguiſhing fury of that celebrated partiſan, and his enemies, againſt the monaſteries that withſtood 


them, that not only their cells, but alſo their libraries and MSS. were deſtroyed u. 


The following Ode to Glyndwr, by his favourite Bard Gruffudd Lhwyd, happily transfuſed into Engliſh 
verſe by Mr. Wilkams of Vron “, claims a diſtinguiſhed place in this Dory, for the genius of the author, 
and the {kill of the tranſlator, 


O 8 = 
ARWYRAIN Oivain Chyndtor , To The Praiſe of Owain GLYNDWR. 


: t, | 1. 
Ea vn berif afrifed,  Campria's ren eagle, hail! 
Owalx, helm gain, hael am géd, Of Ga urrupp Vychx's noble blood! 
Zurfab (a gur a orfod) Thy high renown ſhall never fail, 
Gruffudd Fychan glan ei glod; Owain GLynpwr, great and good! 
Aer y Guxx, meiftr rboddlyn rhydd, Lord of DwzDwy's fertile vale, 
DyFRDWY fawr, dwfr diferydd. Warlike, high-born Owain, hail ! 


r Mich. Drayton, by the communications of his friend, Mr. 
Jobs 1/lliam:, was extremely well informed reſpecting the Bards, 
and their inſtitutions : and his accurate knowledge is conveyed 
in the Polyolbion in the moſt elegant and ſpirited poetry, 

s Dillertatio de Bardis, p. 92. 

t Ouens Memoirs of O-varn Glynd:vr, 4to. Lond. 1775, and 
Pennat's Tour in Wales, p. 302, &, The liberality and ex. 
ploits of this daring chief are celebrated in the moſt animated 
{trains by that famous and learned Bard, 7e Gch. 

u KEvans's ſpecimens of Welſh Poetry, p· 160, Pennant's Tour 


ia Wales, p. 325, 330.4 


v Pennant's Tour, p. 211. 

* Owain Glyndwr, deſcended from the ancient race of Britiſh 
princes, firſt appeared in arms againſt Henry IV. in the year 
1400, He directed his attack againſt the lands of his enemy 
Lord Grey, and immediately recovered what he had unjuſtly 
been diſpoſſeſſed of by him, and ſoon after cauſed himſeit to be 
proclaimed prince of Wales. His chief Bard, Grad Llryd, 
regretting his abſence, chants his praiſe, and predicts the y #5 
ceſs of the war in a Cywydd. This Cywy44, or Ode, is elegantly 
verified from the Welſh by the Kev, Mr. William: of . ron. 
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Llafar ymannos nofſwaith _ 
Oeddwn wrth gyfedd Medd maith, 
Fy nghrair th am gellweiriau 


 Pth lys, lle cawn win 0th law. 


Medd fynny mu oedd Panfoes, 
A gwaeth dros fy macth fy moss. 


= 


2. 


Ner mawlair naw Am mikor, 


Nag, ar fynad arnad Wre 
Tr awr ir aethoſt ar wyth 


1 Brypain darpar adwyth, 


Bu ages i biraeth gaeth gad 
A'm dwyn i farw am danad! 


Nid aeth dy gof droſe f draw, 


Aur baladr, awr heb wylaw ! 


Dagran dros fy ngrudd dygrych, 


 Dyfry gwlaw fal dwfr di gꝛolych, 
Pan oedd drymmaf fy nhrafael 


Am danad, mat y tad bael, © 
Clyzwais o ben rhyw gennad, 

Cei ras Duw, cywir Aq, 
Cael yn yr aer, calon rwydd, 


O honod, fawr glod f* Arghwydd! 


4+ 


Daroganawdd drymlazdd dre, 


Duw a dyn, o doid yno; _ 

F enaid, uwch DyFRDWy FAEXAWR, 
y Ner fwrw Hawer i'r lawr. 
Dewin os mi a'i dywawd 
Fan yma gyfrwydda gwawd | 


Cefaiſt rammant yn d aniur, 


Urn BENDRAGON, ddwyfron ddur : 
Pan ddialawdd gawdd, goddef | 
Ei fraud, ai u, 4 i frevydr 45 


Liu, afterwards ſurnamed Penaragon. from havin 


golden Dragons to be made, one of which he prelented to the 


dragon ; G which 


cauſed two 


Dwapwy, whoſe wide-ſpreading ſtreams, 


Reflecting Cynthia's midnight beams, 


Whilom led me to thy bower ; 
Alas! in an unguarded hour! 

For high in blood, with Britiſh. beverage hot, 

My awful diſtance I forgot; 

But ſoon my generous chief forgave 
The rude ATI of his ſlave. 

But leave me not, illuſtrious lord! 

Thy peaceful body r, and hoſpitable board, 
Are ill exchang'd for ſcenes of war, 
Tho' Henry calls thee from afar, 

My prayers my tears were vain ; 

He flew like lightning to the hoſtile plain, 
While with remorſe, regret, and woe, 
I faw the god-like hero go: 

I ſaw, with aching heart, 
The golden beam depart. 
His glorious image in my mind, 


Was all that Owain left behind. 


Wild with deſpair, and woe- -begone, | 
Thy faithful Bard is left alone, a 
To eh, to weep, to groan ! | 


3· 


- hy feet eme ever dear, 


Thy name, ſtill uſher'd by a tear, 
My inward anguiſh ſpeak; 

How could'ſt thou, cruel Owain, go, 

And leave the bitter ſtreams to flow 
Down GrxuyevpD's furrow'd cheek? 


\ 


I heard (who has not heard thy fame ?) 
With extaſy I heard thy name, 


Loud echo'd by the trump of war, 
Which ſpoke thee brave, and void of fear; 
Vet of a gentle heart poſſeſs'd, 
That bled within thy generous breaſt, 
Wide o'er the ſanguine plain to . 
The havock of Rory: 


4. 
still with good omens may'ſt thou fight, 
And do thy injur'd country right! 


Like great Pendragon ſhalt thou ſoar, 


Who bade the din of battle roar, 
What time his vengeful ſteel he drew 


His brother's grandeur to renew, 


And vindicate his wrongs; 
His gallant actions ſtill are told 
By youthful Bards, by DRuips old, 
And grateful Cambria's longs. 


cathedral of Mincheſter; the other he carried along with him in 


his wars, or, what is more likely, wore by way of creſt on bis 
helmet. His ſon Ar hur adopted the ſame. See Jefticy of 
of Mouumouth, p. 254, 257, 283. 
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5 
Llyrviaiſt ſrwrnenſt bolynt, 
OwEn AB U 1EN gain gynt, 


Pan oead fran ymwantor, 


Y marchog duog o'r dur: 
Duroloedd writh ymdaraw 

A phen draig ar ei fon draw; 
Gro yr fuant er llwyddiant Iu, 


Geordd dd:wrnerth gwewyr ddarnũ. 


Tithau Owalx, taith ewybr, 


Taer y gwnaed draſn afnꝛaued hoybr; 
A'th 'yrddwaew rudd cythrudd cant; 


A theg emo, a'th ddigoniant. 


Brawd unweithred i,th edir, 


Barn hoff, i fab URrizn hir. 
 Gruoelai bau draw 0th law lin, 


_ Gwiw fawldaith, gwaeu gafaeld an, 
Pan oedd drymmaf dy lafur, 


Draw, yn ymwria ar mur, 
Torres dy onnen gennyd, 


Trion grair, taer yn y gryd 2 


De or Fon, dur oedd ei phen, 


Dres garr yn dair y/gyren. 


7. 


Hyd ddydd brawd medd dy wawdyad, 


Hanwyd o feilch, hynod fydd, 
Dy lafu glwys dau-finiog glain ; 
Hel breuydr, da hwyli BxYDAIN ; 


18 Wrth dorri briſg a'th wiſe wen, 


Ath ruthr br mates, a'th rethren. 
Peraiſt fy na? o'th lafur _ 
Byft meilt rhwng y dellt a'r dur, 


5. 


On ſea, on land, thou ſtill didſt brave 


The dangerous cliff and rapid wave; 
Like Uk1tx, who ſubdu'd the knight, 
Abd the fell dragon put to flight, 
Yon moſs-grown fount, beſide ; 
The grim, black warrior of the flood, 
The Dragon, gorg'd with human blood; 
The waters” ſcaly pride; 
Before his ſword the mighty fled : 
But now he's number'd with the dead. 
Oh! may his great example fire 
My noble patron to aſpire 
To deeds like his | impetuous fly, 


And bid the Saxon ſquadrons die: 


So ſhall thy laurel'd bard rehearſe 
Thy praiſe in never dying verſe ; 
Shall fing the proweſs of thy ſword, 


Beloved and victorious Lord. 


. 
In future times thy honour d name 
Shall emulate brave URIEx's fame! 
Surrounded by the numerous foe, 


Well didſt thou deal th' unequal blow, 


Ho terrible thy aſhen ſpear, 
Which ſhook the braveſt heart with fear. 
Yon hoſtile towers beneath! 


More horrid than the lightning's glance, 


Flaſh'd the red meteors from thy lance, 
Ihe harbinger of death. 


Dire, and mote dire, the conflict grew; 
Thouſands before thy preſence ſlev; 
While borne in thy triumphal car, 


Majeſtic as the god of war, 
Midſt charging hoſts unmoved you fiood, 
Or waded thro”. E ſea of blood. 


Immortal fame ſhall be thy meed 
Due to every glorious deed ; _ 
Which lateſt annals ſhall record, 


Beloved and victorious Lord! 


Grace, Wiſdom, Valour, all are thine, 
Owain GLYNDwWRDwWyY divine! 
Meet emblem of a two-edgd ſword, 
Dreaded in war, in peace ador dd 
Steer thy ſwift Ships to ALztoNn's coaſt 
Pregnant with thy martial hoſt. 
Thy robes are white as driven ſnow, 
And Virtue ſmiles upon thy brow : 
But terrible in war thou art, 
And ſwift and certain is the dart, 
Thou hurleſt at a Saxon's heart, 
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Clwſom ddinam ddaioni 6 Loud fame has told thy gallant deeds; 
Hort leg, gan Berod i ti; In every word a Saxon bleeds, 

Gyrraift yno gwrs doniog | Terror, and flight, together came, 

Y llu, gyrriad ycben llog, Obedient to thy mighty name : 

Bob ddau, bob dri rhif rhyfawr, Death, in the van, with ample ſtride, 

Er dorf oll o'r dyrfa far: Hew'd thee a paſſage deep and wide. 

Dryllidiſt, duliaiſt ar dakorn | Stubborn as ſteel, thy nervous cheſt 

Dy ddart hyd ym mren dy ddwrn; With more than mortal ſtrength poſſeſs'd : 

O nerth ac arial caloin, | And every excellence belongs | 

A braich ac yſgwydd a bron. To the bright ſubject of our _ 

3 1 

Gwych wyd ddiarfwyd ddurfiamp | Strike then your harps, ye Cambrian Bards ; , 

A chlod i Gymro r gamp, EN. The ſong of triumph beſt rewards 

A gwawr drift o'r garw dro, © | An hero's toils. Let HENRY weep 

2 ar BRYDAIN ο His warriors wrapt in everlaſting ſleep : 

Ar gair i GYM V hy hwyl, Succeſs and victory are thine, 

Wrtih archoll breydr 0 oth orchuyl, : _ Owaix GLyYxDpwapwy divine! 

Ar gwiw rwyſg, ar goreſeyn, Dominion, honour, pleaſure, praiſe, 

Ir glod ir Marcnos O'R Gyn! _ Attend upon thy vigorous days! 


And, when thy evening ſun is ſer, 

May grateful Cambria ne'er forget 
Thy noon-tide blaze ; but on 255 tomb 
Never- fading laurels bloom! 


Though heroic Podtry was afterwards no more attempted 1 in Wales; $0 long ſeries of Bards ſucceeded, ; 
who by their elegies and odes have made their names memorable to ages. Among theſe Dafydd ap Gwilym *, 
the Welſh Ovid, poſſeſſes a deſerved pre-eminence. He often adds the ſublime to the beautiful; of which 
his Cywydd y Daran, or Ode of the Thunder, is a noble proof. It is the picture of a bo ſcene 
admirably varied : it opens with placid ideas, and rural images ; a lovely maiden, and a delightful proſpect : 
then ſucceeds a ſudden and tremendous change of the elements; the beauties of nature overſhidowed and 
concealed; the terror of animals, and the ſhrieks of the fair one. A thouſand inſtances of ſimilar excel- 
lence might be produced from the writings of this elegant Bard, and his contemporaries. Let thoſe who 
complain that by the preſent ſcarcity of works of genius they are reduced to beſtow on Horace, Pindar, and 
Gray, a tenth peruſal, explore the buried treaſures of Welſh Poetry, and their ſearch will be rewarded > 

with new ſources of pleaſure, and new beauties of language and fancy. | 

The acceſſion of a Tudor to the throne was the happy era deſtined to recal the exiled - arts of Wales, and 
Henry VII. was reſerved to be the patron and reſtorer of the Cambro-Britiſh Muſes. If during the former 
inauſpicious reigns the Eifkeddfods had been diſcontinued, they were now re-eſtabliſhed ; and the Bards were 
employed in the honourable commiſſion of making out from their authentic records the pedigree of their 
king *, Henry VIII. the ſtern and cruel ſon of a mild father, did not, however, refuſe to the Bards his ſmiles 
and fayvour*©, I inſert, as an inſtance, the following ſummons to an Efeddfed by his authority. 5 

« Be it known to all perſons, both gentry and commonality, that an Eifeddfod of the profeſſors of Poetry 
and Mufic will be held in the town of Caerwys, in the county of Flint, the 2d day of] uly, 1523, and the 


* He flouriſhed about the year 1400. See the titles of ſome of | „ his G y Daran ſliould ſound what it 9 isa deſcrip- 
his poems, in the catalogue of Britiſh Mss. in _ Edævar d « tion of thunder and lightning, though in his love poems, and 
Ls Ar:hzologia Britannia. other ſoft lubjects (of which i have now by me near a hun- 
See his poem publiſhed by Mr, Rice Janes In Gor - © dred) he is as ſmooth, and glides as eaſy, as an Italian ſong, 
Beira Cymry. For the following _—_ Jam oblig Let thoſe who are not over partial to the ſchool languages, 
that excellent Welſk eritic, the late Lowis Morris. Mr. Land are proper judges of ours, compare this poem in its 
P in his preface to the Iliad, emerating Homer's excellen- % ſounds, and the loftineſs of its inetaphors, with the be ſt paſ- 
« cies, next to Mis boundleſs Invention places his imitative « ſages of this kind in the above authors, and 1 doubt not but 
00 ſounds, and wakes them peculiar to him and Virgil, and * the. will deem this boldneſs of compariſon excuſable, let He- 
© ſays that no vther poet ever reached this point of art. | ** me''s character be erer ſo ſacred.” Th/aw r hem ogjocdd, . 
« Dafteld ab Guy, if I miſtake not, bas alſo a frong claim | e Hines Hiſtory of 8 325, edit. 1774. ö 
© to this excellencv. You muſt either alb of che atomical phi- s gSee Vir. Ewpans's addreſs y Cymry ; Specimens of Welſh 
„ lowophy ; or that copying nature by its own light, he intended Poetry, p. 10 7. 
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v pth year of tha reign of Henry the VIlch, king of England, under the commiſſion of the ſaid king, before 
Richard ap Howel ap Ivan Vaughan, Eſq. by the conſent of Sir William Griffith, and Sir Roger Salſbri, 
and the advice of Grit ap Ivar ap Liyzvelyn Vaughan, and the Chair-Bard, Tudor Med, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen and ſcholars, for the: purpoſe of inſtituting order and government _ the ne of Poetry 
and Mufic, and regulating their art and profeſſion “.“ 8 15S 

After a long interval of anarchy among the Bards, commiſſioners were ed by Queen Elizabuth td 
aſſemble another Eiſteddfod at Coerwys in 1568. They were inſtructed to advance the ingenious and. kilful 
to the accuſtomed degrees, and reſtore to the graduates their ancient excluſive privilege of exerciſing their 
profeſſion. T he reſt not worthy” were by this commiſhon commanded to betake themſelves to n 
honeſt labour and livelihood, on pain of being apprehended and puniſhed as vagabonds . 

In a private collection of MSS. I fortunately met with the following beautiful extempore Anras 4 on the 
Nightingale, which were the fruit of the poetical conteft of the Bards of North-Wales, and South Wales, for the 
chair, in a poſterior Eiſteddfod at Caerwys s in the ſame reign, They are a curious relic z they ſhow the 
poetry of our country in its utmoſt extent of alliterative and muſical relinetment | ; and are : the only ſpecimen 
of the kind _ has ever been exhibited from the ar * ES | 
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ENGLYNION 1 R EOS) 
O waith amrafael * 0 n a'r Deheudir, yn a Ej Yfredafod Jn N bre Garry 


Clywais dep eurllais wedi gorllvyn.- - - nos, 
I maros a morwyn: 

Ar lawes maes irlaes mwyn, 

Eos glwyſlais is glaſlwyn!' 


Jach lawen ydwyf o air -- ar r few, 
Arfodi pereiddlais; 

Edyn llwyd adwaen 'i llais, 

Eos gefnllwyd n! 


Miwfig min coedwig mewn ceudawd = - 2 epa, 
Llawenydd hyd ddyddbrawd; 
Mac'r Eos feindlos fwyndlawd 


Meun J gwydd yn man wau gwawd ! 


Moraes gloyw chwiban cloch aberth - - y ae bs. 
Mae'n llawenydd prydfecth : 
Miwſig heb poen mmyſg perth 

Mwyn Ci £1 LUWDgC mewn Slaſberth! 


Meſurol garol dan geury dd - - pn, 
Gogleiſbunge lawenydd, 

Miwfig mayn ymmy ig nanwydd 
Eos hyd y nds dan wydd! 


4 Rhyaderect's Welſh Grammar, p 186. 

„This Commiſſion, ſays Mr Pennant (Tour, p. 433.) 
* is the laſt of the kind which was gravted.” If be under- 
ſtands that this was the laſt Eifteddfod, he is mii.nformed. For 
the commiſſione rs, liete mentioned, having in 1508 3 
Simmwnt Fychan Chief Bard, appointed another E, ftedifod to 
held in 150%, the tenih year of queen Eliaabelb's reign, er 
Zuan.'s ipecimens of V. elſh Poetry, p. viii. before the preface. 

f Rbydaerch's Welſh Grammar, p. 187. Eu s Specimens 
of Welſh Poetry, p. before the preface. And Pennant's Tour 
in Wales, p. 439+ At this Egtedafod the number of the poetical 
Bards was 17, and of their muucal brethren 38. 

s As in the reigns of the princes, Aberfraw, Dinefawr, and 
Mathrafai had been the ſeals of Ejfteddfads ; Caerwy:, a town in 


H 


1 


. Deſgant 1 ir dyſg naturiawl * 1 


| Clywais o bare glas a bort, 
Cyn nod dydd nid caniad hurt, 


| Cerais bwngec yr Eos bert! 


Eos foryn « o'r llwyn darlleiniais - > y mann 


Mynych i rhyfeddais ; 


Lleied hon greulon groywlais 


Mewn torr © MYR a maint yw'r ais! 


Er Uais tra hoffais trafferth man adar, ; 


Au mwyn wawdydd dierth f 


Eos drwynbert is draenberth 


'Yw'r gwin bwnge organ y berth ! ! 


Nid cwafriad crychiad ceochack » » NO'C organ, 


1 Neu gowirgerdd degach, 


Nid manwl nodau mwynach 
Nid yſbort ond Eos bach ! 


Dyſgedig fiw fig foeſawl - - gerdd Eos, | 
_ Gradd Awen yſbrydawl, 


Deſgant mwyn dwys gnottie mawl 


Cyd eilio ſbonge cydlais bart, 


Sion Tudur. 


* 
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Flintſbire, received in later times that honourable diſtinction. 
It was choſen for this purpoſe, in compliance with the ancient 
cuſtom of the Welſh, becauſe it had been the princely reſidence 


of Lirwvelyn the laſt, See Pennan''s Tour, p. 42 


b Theſe elegant Engliynion have ſuch peculiar and fimple bre- f 
vity, that I have forborne to tranſlate theiu, leſt I ſhould de- 4 


grade them by an inadequate repreſentation. The E;feddfod 77 4 
produced them was held, I conclude, between the year 1 4 
and 1580; as the Bards who compoſed them, flouriſhed beb): 3 


or at this latter period. Some of the contending Bards = = 
degrees in the Eiſeduſod in 1568 : I illiam Lhn vas admitted to J 
the degree of Pencerda, or Doctor; and Sen Tudar, William Cyn- 2 
wal, and Huw Lin, commenced Di/gybliow Penceirddiaid, Maſ- a 
ters of the art of . * 


Cy faniad 3 


Cyfabind vaniad gloyw gynnar - - - clodfacth, 
-Clywch odiaeth cloch adar, ' 
Cath! Eos gwiw cethlais gwar ! 
Cyd teilung mewn coed tala !! 
Wm, Cynwal, 
Call byngciau yn amlhau ym mblith - - y pillgoed, 
Pebillge-dd ceueddwlith; 
Cywir ar ganol cac'r gwenith, 
Chwibanogl aur uwch ben gwlith ! 
oi Wm. Lyn. 


Chwerthiniad ganiad genau - --ya crychu, 
Pwnge crechwain telynav, 

Llawen yw cerdd y llwyn cau 

Am Eos war a'i meſurau! 


f Daildai ddehuddai koywddyſe - - bro diddan 
Brydyddes y manwryſg, *' 

Eos yn nyddu ſain addyſg, 

Oi filffai dan ſolffio arg! 


Ciywais lawenais mewn lle, ach obaith 
Chwiban mi! o byngcie, 
O'r gwrych drain ar gyrch y dre' 

2 wyt yn ſio tanne! 
8 Nad. Davis, Ejgob Mynyw i. . 


| Mwyndlos main Eos mwyn awydd - - - nwyfus 
Mewn nefawl leferydd : 

Mwyn odiaeth yw min wawdydd, 

Miniun gwawd a mwynen gwydd! 


| Cnithiad gwir gia croywgerdd, - « clau chwiban, 
Cloch aberth eglwyſgerdd ; 

Clir organ claiar irgerdd, 

Can (natur guych) cnott ar gerdd! 


Eos fain wiwglos fwyn eglur, - faw! gynnydd, 
Fel ganiad pob meſur; 
O'th enau bach a'th Awen bur; 


Moes gnottio miwſig n natur! 
Robt. Gruffudd ap Jeuan. 


Berw o —_ llwyn bragod llais! 


HISTORICAL Account oF 


Gan natur yn bur eb werth - = Eoſgyw 
V dyſgaiſt yn brydferth; * 


Duw mydfawr yw dy madferth, 
Can i Dduw pur, cynnydd perth. 


Deſcan TO: organ eglurgerdd - = oflef 


Eoſlais drebl angerdd : 


Prif lwyſgan per felyſgerdd, 


Perogl ſain camp pricſ'wn cerdd! 


Bartholomew Jones. | 


Eos braint coednaint caeadnerth, » « eroyw bange 
Da driphwnge di drafferth; 
Clau'i chwiban cloch aberth 


Gin irgan pinc organ perth! 


Pulpudwralg coedwraig cauadros - - glaſlwyn, 
Glwyſlais per ddiweddnos; 
Awen a roed i'r Eos | 


Chwibanu 1 | hne uwch uh 3s 1 


Elis ap Rhys ap Eduard. 


| Cerddgar dos Eos uwch ſail, » 7 cor Cedryn, 
Tor coedallt ag adail ; 


Clywch gywydd cloch y 8 
Crechwen tad Awen ty dail! | 


Eiliad mavl FEA mel gwenyn, - _ innnllydd ? 


Mal arianllais telyn ; 


Arian gloch ar enau glyn 


| Is coedallt Eos Cedwyn ! 


| | Blacngar ſwn claiar clywais - = gwin awen, 
Gan Eos felyſlais; 


Bryd ofle* baradwyſlais, 


Huw Lhn. 


eh the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, flouriſhed Twm Bach (or Thomas Pritchard) who was the Orpheus 


on the Harp at that time. 


He was born at Coity in Wales; died (anno 1597) in London, and was buried 


in St. Sepulchre's church. That Poetry ſympathized with the ſiſter Art for the loſs, we may be convinced 
by the following bipartite Englyn, written upon his death, the two firſt lines by Hugh Griffith, the ſequel 


by Rhys Cain. 
Yu lach i i Dwm Bach; aeth i'r bedd; - Bellach 
E' ballad Cynghanedd : 

Ni wn Pw 01, yn un wedd, 


A wyr frwfig ar fyſedd *. 


Richard Davis, D. D. Biſhop of St. David's, one of the 
tranſlators of the New Teſtament into Welſh, 4to. London, 
1567. See an Hiſtorical Account of the Welſh Tranſlations of 


the Bible, By Thomas Llewelyn, LL. D. 8vo. London, 1768. 


Ah, ſee ! our laſt, beſt lyriſt goes: 
Sweet as his ſtrain be his repole ! 
Extin& are all the tuneful fires, 

And Muſic with Twm Bach expires : 
No finger now remains to bring 
The tone of rapture from the firing. 


We ſee that the Eifeddfod was ſtill very reſpectable, when bi- 


ſhops did not diſdain to be enrolled among the Bards. 


k A MS, of Enxglyxion in the library of Jeſus College, Ox- 
ford. In 
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In the reign of George II. Poel, a Welſh Harper, who uſed to play before that Mozarch, drew ſu 
tones from his inſtrument, that the great Handel was delighted with his performance, and compoſed for 


him ſeveral pieces of Muſic, ſome of which are in the firſt ſet of Handel's Concertos. He alſo introduced 
bim as a performer in his Oratorios, in which there are ſome ſongs Harp Obligato, that were accompanied by 


Powel: ſuch as, June your Harps” and © Praiſe the Lord with chearful voice“ in Eftier, and © Hark! he 
Sirikes the golden lyre” in Alexander Balus. 


Having now conducted nearly to our own times the ſhort hiſtory I intended; I make a little pauſe, before 
I bring it to its conclufion; and examine ſomewhat more minutely the cauſes that conferred ſuch peculia- 
rity and excellence on the Poetry and Muſic of Wales. The laws, manners, and fortunes of nations have a 


principal influence in giving an original character to national arts. The firſt care of the Welſh laws was the 


freedom of the people. They were free, and their manners accordingly were at once generous and impe- 
tuous ; gentle, hoſpitable, and ſocial among their friends, and full of reſentment and revenge againſt their 
enemies. They inhabited a country where they found in the works of nature what they afterwards copied 
into their own, the beautiful and the ſublime. They were equally addicted to love and war: when they 
forſook the camp, they did not return to agriculture, commerce, or the mechanic arts, but paſt their lei- 


ſure in hunting and other manly ſports and games, in converſe with the fair', and in recounting their ex- 


ploits amidſt libations of mead at the wbles of lords and princes, Hence they learnt to write verſe and 


ſound the harp. 


« Another cauſe, which operated with equal power on our poetry, was the ſtrength and beauty of the lan- 


guage in which it was conveyed : if it may not with greater truth be ſaid, that by the Poetry thoſe inherent 
properties of the language were called forth. The character of Welſh Poetry, and its dependence on the 
language, have been fo well diſplayed in a diſſertation on the ſubject by the Reverend Mr. Malters 15 that I 


am unwilling to make uſe of his ſentiments in any other words than his own. _ 

The Welſh language, he obſerves, is poſſeſſed of native ornaments, and unborrowed e | It rivals 
the celebrated Greek in its aptitude to form the moſt beautiful derivatives, as well as in the elegance, faci- 
lity, and expreſſiveneſs of an infinite variety of compounds, and deſerves the praiſe which has been given 


it by an enemy , that no:withanging the multiplicity of gulturals and conſonants with which it abounds, it has f 
the fo fo ftne/s and harmony of the Italian, with the majeſty and expreſſion of the Greek.” 


Oft all the tiſſues ever wrought 
Ni phrofais, dan Hus faſen, On the Parnaſſian hill, 
Gave mor gacth a'r Gymraeg Wen o. Fair Cambria's web, in art and thought, 
Diſplays the greateſt ſkill. 


6 1 he glory af. a language is a copious rotundity, a vigorous tone, and a perſpicuous and expreſſive bre- 
vity; of which a thouſand happy inſtances might be produced from the Cambro-Britiſh MSS. Their com- 


paſs reaches from the ſublimity of the ode to the conciſeneſs of the epigram. Whoever explores theſe an- 
cient and genuine treaſures, will find in them the moſt melodious numbers, the moſt poetical diction, the 


moſt nervous expreſſion, and the moſt elevated ſentiments, to be met with in any language.“ 


A language, however fortunate in its original conſtruction, can never attain ſuch perfection without a very 
high degree of cultivation *. It is evident therefore that at ſome remote period the Welſh themſelves were 
highly cultivated, and had * great progreſs in learning, arts, and manners; ſince we diſcover ſuch 


elegance, contrivance, and philoſophy in their language. Some authors have attributed this refinement of 
the Cambro-Britiſh dialect to the Druids. From this opinion I diſſent: becauſe I obſerve that Taiiehn and 
his contemporaries, by whom they were followed and imitated, do not afford ſuch ſpecimens of poliſhed 


numbers and diction as the Bards who lived under the later princes have exhibited. The Eiflteddſcd was 
the ſchool in which the Welſh language was gradually improved, and brought at laſt to its unrivalled per- 
fection. The Bards, ſays the ingenious critic I have before quoted, have been always conſidered by the 
Welſh as the guardians of their language, and the conſervators of its purity.” 

The metre of Welſh poetry 1s very artificial and alliterative ; poſſeſſing ſuch peculiar ingenuity in the ſe- 


lection and arrangement of words, as to produce a rhythmical concatenation of lounds 1 in every verſe. To an 


Lord Lyttelton from Gtraldus Cambrinfie, Iliſt. Henry II. f ſtructure of the Welſh language to its peculiar Property of vary- 
vol. II. p. 69. ing artificially, euphoniæ gralid, its mutable N ; 
m A Dillertation on the Welſh Language. sro. Cowbridze. | making it ſuperior in this reſpect to the Hebreaw and the Greet. 
1771. . See Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks on the Britiſh Tongue, 8vo. 
n The author of the Letters from Snowdon. London, 1769. p. 58, &c. Likewiie Antique Lirgue Britanice, 
* Edmund Prys, D. D. Archdeacon of Merioneth, by Dr. Davies, 8yo. London, 1621. 
r Dr, Llevelyn ingeniouſly refers the curious and delicate 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh reader it thay feem a laborious way of trifling : but every language has peculiar laws of harmony: 
The ancient languages of Greece and Rome were not clogged with a ſuperabundance of conſonants, and were 
chiefly compoſed of polyſyllabic words and vocal terminations. Their potts therefore made their metre 
confiſt in quantity, or the artful diſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables. The old Britiſh language abounded with 
conſonants, and was formed of monoſyllables, which are incompatible with quantity; and the Bards could 
reduce it to concord by no other means, than by placing at ſuch intervals its harſher conſonants, ſo intermix-. 
ing them with vowels, and fo adapting, repeating, and dividing the ſeveral ſounds, as to produce an agree- 
able effect from their ſtructure. Hence the laws of poetical compoſition in this language are ſo ſtrict and 
rigorous, that they muſt greatly cramp the genius of the Bard, but that there is, in the language itſelf, a 
particular aptitude for that kind of alliterative melody, and is as eſſential as Harmony in Mufic, which con? 
ſtitutes the great beauty of its poetry. To the ears of natives the Welſh metre is extremely pleaſing, and 
does not ſubject the Batd to more reſtraint than the different forts of feet occafioned to the Greek and 
Roman Poets. There are traces of Cynghanedd or alliteration in the poetical remains of the Druids. It 
was known to the Berds of the fixth century, but they uſed it ſparingly, and were not circumſcribed by rules, 
From the Norman conqueſt to the death of Llyzeelyn the laſt, they were more ſtrict, From Llywelyn to Eli- 
zabeth the laws of alliteration were preſcribed and obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. A line not 
perfectly alliterative was condemned : as * by the Welſh grammarians, as a falſe quantity by the Greeks 
and Romans'. 

The Bards, like other poets, were oſtentatious of their wealth: for they had no ſooner learnt the extent 
of their power, than they began to wander at will through all the mazes of Cynghanedd. 

They gave other relative proofs of an unrivalled proſody. Not content with the mellifluence of this 
coupler, written on a harp. _ | 


Mae mil o leiſiau melyſan, Within the concave of its womb is found 
Mul mil o byd ym mold hen. The magic ſcale of ſoul-enchanting ſound». 


7 they ſought after more liquid meaſures, and produced ſuch ſpecimens as the following Englyn ir Prof Ceppy u, 
or AW on the Spider, compoſed entirely of vowels. 


O'i wiw wy i weu Ea, a i weuau 
O''i wyau y weua; 

E' weua ei we aia, 145 

Ai, weuau yw ieuau Jat. 


: In a grandeur the following diſtich on Thunder could not be ſurpaſſed, 


Tan a dwr yn ymuriaw = 
Yw'r taranau dreigiau draw. 


but it is exceeded in difficulty by the ſubſequent Englyn, compoſed of vowels and the conſonant r. 


Oer yw'r eira ar Eryri - © ryw, 

Ar awyr 1 rewl, 

Oer yw'r id ar riw'r Ri, 

Ar eira oer yw *Ryri".. 

Such ſpecimens deſerve not to be read with ridicule « or rdiſgut: : they were not defined to ditplay the {ilk 
of the poet, but the powers of the language. 

Something now remains to be ſaid of Welſh Mute. Though che ſupernatural power and effects, fabu- 
| louſly aſcribed to the Mufic of antiquity, are now held in juſt deriſion; it is not difficult to conceive, that 
(notwithſtanding its known fimplicity) by its affociation with poetry, which it rendered more articulate and 
expreſſive, it might operate with much greater ſucceſs on the mind and affections, than the artificial melody 
and complicated harmony of modern times. The muſic, as well as the poetry, of Wales, was tinctured 
with its peculiar and original character by the genius of the country: they ſprung out of the ſame ſoil, 
deriving from its delightful vallies their ſoft and tender meaſures, and from its wild mountainovs {cenes their 
bolder and more animated tones“. 


a Northern Antiquities, gro. London, vol. I. p. 46, Ke. * Walterss Diſſertation, p. 53» 
Northern Antiquities, vol. II. p. 197, &c. | * Rhydderch's Welſh Grammar, p. 141. 
* Walterss Diſſertation on the Welſh Language, p. hr » Whoever deſires to fee this idea puriued to fans length, may 


© Rhydd:rcb's Welſh Grammar, p. 141. dee this Engh 2 inge - find it ingeniouſly and philoſophically dey eloped, with reference 
niouſly anſwered in another, compoſed in like manner of vowels to the native muſic of Scotland, in Dr. Brattie's Eſſays on Poetry 
by the Rev. Mr. Gronw Owen ; Diddanuch Teuluaidd, Gwaith and Mufic, 

Beirdi 888 18vo. Lond. 1763, p. 35+ 7 | 


E 
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And where could the Muſes have choſen à happier reſidence? Now you are delighted with vallies at 
dnce wild and beautiful: in other parts, you are aſtoniſhed with a continued tract of dreary cloud-capt 


country, hills whoſe heads touch heaven“ 


dark, tremendous precipices {wift rivers roaring over 
disjointed rocks 


black. caverns, and iſſuing cataracts. Did Salvata Roſe's extravagant fancy ever in- 


dulge itſelf in ſuch grand and ſavage proſpects : ? Or has Claude Lorraine's inimitable pencil excelled the vale 


of Clwyd? 
It is not to be wondered that the venerable Cambro ſongs poſſeſſed ſuch influence on the minds of our 


anceſtors, when we conſider their beautiful and various change of- ſtyle and time; tranſitions abrupt as the 


rocky proſpects of the country, and ſudden as the paſſions of the people. | 

The moſt ancient ſtyle of Welſh Muſic is the grave and ſolemn, which was conferrncid to religious pur- 
poſes and occaſions . The next, diſtin& from the former, is vehemently martial and magnificent . Another 
is plaintive and expreſſive of ſorrow, being appropriated to elegies and the celebration of the dead. Ano- 
ther is of the paſtoral kind, and of all perhaps the moſt agreeable ; coming TER: to Brute, 0 poleſ- 
bing a pleaſing ſimplicity and ſoothing tranquillity, ſuitable to genial love *. 
Of theſe ancient melodies I have recovered ſome genuine remains; and their effects are not wholly loſt or 


forgotten. A new era of Cambro-Britiſh harmony has riſen in our times, and the wonderful Things rented 


of it in former ages have been already realiſed. 
= The trembling ſtrings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell their joy for every kiſs aloud . 
Small force there needs to make them tremble ſo; ; 
Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too? Maller. 
The harp, in the hands of the Britiſh fair 4, has acquired new honours and a more irreſiſtible influence; : and 
never produced ſuch tranſport and enthuſiaſm when ſtruck by a Cyhelyn, or a Cadwgan, a as it now Seiden, 
„ by the iquid voice e and — * of our modern female Bards. 


EDWARD JONES. 


TY The hs old Plalms, which are ad in ſome of the | + ©* The harp is the favourite 8 of the fir ſex, 150 
churches in Walcs, particularly in thoſe where modern finging © nothing ſhould be ſpared to make it beautiful: for it ſhould 
is not introduced. 66 


be a principal object of mankind to attach them by every 


Likewiſe Cor- Ardan, Cir-f1 PLD Cör-aurgog, oY; Rep "> wel Cor- means to muſic, as it is the only amuſement that may be en- 
Ffinivor, Cir-y-golefn, c. Some of theſe Cor's or holy Songs, joyed to exceſs, and the heart ſtill remain virtuous and un- 
are carefully diſplayed from an ancient manuſcript in the ori- „ eorrupted.” Dr, Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. I. : 
ginal muſical notes j1j-poſed to be Druidical, which the reader Their Buſineſs ſhould be to practice merely for the amuſe- 

will ſee engraved on a book, delineated in the print of the mu- © ment of themſelves, their own family, and particular friends, 


ical inſtruments, further in this volume. | ** or rather for domeſtic comfort, 
cc 


cc 
cc 


dence deligned to promote; viz. To calm the boiſterous paſ- 


| Triban M. Myne- 
Y Triban, or, The Warriors Song, e ſion— to relieve the anxieties and cares of life to inſpire 


diad Cadpen Mirgan, Hrdeigan tro'r tant, Cudyn Gwyn, Yindaith 
Mwngc, Breuddæcyd y Frenhines. Blodeitr Grug, Torriad y Dydd, 
on." 9-7 Bedol-fach, Wires ww om Fer hens, Farend „ neſs of infancy and old age—and to raiſe the mind to a feels 
5 ing and love of order. She who ſhall improve the natural 
= Morfa Rhuddlan, Y Galon Hts Dafydd Garreg-wen, Gorddi- 

e Caſes Gr Fd ah Cynan, Anhaw ad yma dael, Lee Mis, talents, with which women are born, of doing all theſe things, 


cc 
| Smlen Ben bys, 17 r Hen Din, &c. | 66 muſic,” 


. Mentra Gus, Gli Fedthoded mon, Codiad yr Erg, Hen | Stilling fae's Principle and Power o Harnoy, p. 151. 
Sibel, Merch Megan, Tull yn ei boch, Ton y Fammaeth, Dewis . 


Meinten, Dylyn Serch, Conſet Dafydd ab Gawil lym, Ma ldod Arghuy ddes 
Owen, Mantell Siani, No, Galan, Ar hjd y nos, Tros y Garreg, 
Megen a gollodd ei gardas, Blodeu'r * Cnoti y Coed, Hob y 4 
Digan y Pibydd Coch, &c. &c. | 


which they were by provi- 


cheerfulneſs— to appeaſe the nerves, when irritated by pain, 
ſickneſs, or labour of mind or body, to ſoothe the 3 


will not have miſpent her time by applying a few years to 


* 
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WELSH PENNILLION, 


0 R, 


EPICRAMMATIC STANZ As, and PASTORALS. 


| Albternis diceris. e s Ga VIRGIL. 


1 have been tranſmitted to us by oral tradition from time immemorial, and ſtill are the domeſtic 
an 


d colloquial Poetry of the natives of Wales, a raus nnn awake to all the impreſſions of 


ſorrow, love, and joy. 


The memorial verſes, which in the time of Cæſar o were never committed to writing, and which the Druidical 


: Diſciples employed ſo many . in — were * e in that moſt ancient metre called 


Enghyn Miltor 0 | | | | 
When the Bards had brought to a very artificial ſyſtem their numerous and favourite metres ; thoſe which 


they rejected were left for the dreſs of the Ruſtic Muſe, the Auen of the multitude. When Wales became 


an Engliſh provinee, Poetry had been generally diffuſed among the lower claſſes of the people. From that 
period they forgot their former favourite ſubjects of war and terror, and were confined 'to love, and the 
paſſions which are nearly allied to it, of pity and of grief; ſo theſe ſort of Pennillion were Cy re · 


tained, and admired, on account of the tender beauties contained in them. 


At length, towards the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the conſtitutional ſyſtem of the Bards became entirely 
extindt in Wales; and the only Poetry that ſurvived, was poured forth in unpremeditated Pennillion, 


around the hearths of huſbandmen, and in the cots of ſhepherds. What contributed to keep alive, under 


every diſcouragement of foreign oppreſſion, the poetical vein of the Welſh peaſantry, was their primitive 


ſpirit of hoſpitality * and ſocial mirth ; which aſſembled them to drink mead, and fing, and dance, around 
the harmony of the Harp, Crwth, Pipe, and Drua1; and what has preſerved from very diſtant times many 
of theſe little ſonnets, is their fingular merit, and the affection with which they are remembered. Some of 
the old Engliſh ſongs, which have been a thouſand times repeated, ftill continue to pleaſe ; while the 


lullaby of the day is echoed for a time, and is then configned to everlaſting oblivion. The metres of theſe 
ſtanzas are various: a ſtanza containing from three to nine verſes ; and a verſe conſiſting of a certain number 


of ſyllables, from two to eight. One of theſe metres is the 7 riban, or Triplet; ; another the Awad Gywydd, 
or Hen ganiad, The memorial Ode of the ancient ftrain ; another, what in Engliſh Poetry would be called 


the Anapæſtic. There are ſeveral kinds of Pennill metres, that may be adapted and ſung, to moſt of the 


following tunes; and ſome part of a tune being occaſionally converted into a ſymphony. Oae ſet of words 


is not, like an Engliſh ſong, confined to one tune, but commonly ſung to ſeveral. 
The Kill of the pennill-ſingers in this is admirable. According to the metres of their pennillion, they 


ſtrike into the tune in the proper place, and conduct it with wonderful exactneſs to the ſymphony or the cloſe, 


While the Harp to which they ſing is perhaps wandering in little variations and embelliſhments ; their ſing- 
ing is not embarraſſed, but true to the fundamental tune. This account explains the ſtate of our Muſic and 
Poetry, deſcribed by Giraldus as they exiſted in his time; when the Welſh were a nation of Muſicians ang 
Poets ; when Cor's, or Muſical Bands, were frequent among them; and when their children learnt from 
their Fancy to ling in concert *. ; 


* The word Pennill is derived 1 Pen, a Head: becauſe 


theſe ſtanzas flowed extempore from, and were treaſured in, the 
Head, without being committed to paper. Penniil may allo 
fi gnify a brief bead, or little ſubjj A. 

of See Ciefar's Commentaries : De Bello Gallico. lib. 6. cap. 8. 

© © Y rhai hynny /y i roddi ti/tun i'r Beirdd i ganu ar, raill ai 
mewn Englynion, Unodl union, Cywydd, neu ryw un o'r pedtuar Meſur 
ar bugain, ac nid mewn Nyri', Carol, neu D wael gerda, y rhai 
ni fu wiw gan y prif Feirdd gynt g ymmaint ai crybwyll,” o herwydd 
nad oes Rheolau perthynaſol iddynt. Statud Gruffudd ab Cynan 

ynghylch cadw Eiſteddfod. 


1 


This proves that Pennillion were then frequently compoſcd 
and admired. | | 

4 % Among this people there is no beggar to be found: the 
houſes of all are open tor the welcome reception of all comers. 
Munificence they eſteem beyond all virtues ; and the genius of 
hoſpitality js fo well under ſtood, h at the ceremony of offering 
entertainment to ſtrangers, and of talking it, is here unknown.“ 
Giraldus Caimbrenſis. 

© Cambrice D. ger iptio, cap. 13. 


* . 
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in his time it was uſual for companies of young men, who knew no profeſſion but that of arms, to enter 
without diſtintion every houſe they came to. There they enjoyed the free converſation of the young 
women, joined their voices to the melody of the Harp, and conſumed the day in the moſt animated 
feſtivity . Even at this day ſome vein of the ancient minſtrelſy ſurvives amongſt our mountains. Number 
of perſons of both ſexes aſſemble and fit around the harp, ſinging alternately Pennillion or ſtanzas of ancient 
or modern compoſitions.” 
e With charming So they introduce 
5" Their pleaſing ſong, and waken raptures bigh ; 
No voice d no voice but well can join 
% Melodious part.“ 
200 The young people uſually begin the night with dancing, and when they: are tired, aſſume this ſpecies 
of relaxation. They alternately ſing, dance, and drink, not by hours, but by days and weeks; and mea- 


ſure time only by the continuance of their mirth and pleaſure. Often, like the modern Inproviſatore of 
Italy, they ling extempore verſes; and a perſon converſant in this art, readily produces a Pennill oppoſite 


to the laſt that was ſung,” Many have their memories ſtored with ſeveral hundreds, perhaps thouſands, of 


Pennillion, ſome of which they have always ready for anſwers to every ſubject that can be propoſed; or if 
their recollection ſhould ever fail them, they have invention to compoſe ſomething pertinent and proper for 
the occafion. The ſubjects afford a great deal of mirth : ſome of theſe are jocular, others ſatirical, but moſt 


of them amorous, which, from the nature of the ſubject, are beſt preſerved. They continue finging with- 


out intermiſſion, never repeating the ſame ftanza (for that would forfeit the honour of being held firſt of the 


ſong,) and, like nightingales, ſupport the conteſt through the night. The audience uſually call for the tune : 


ſometimes a few only fing to it, and ſometimes the whole company. But when a party of capital ſingers 
aſſemble, they rarely call for the tune, for it is indifferent to them what tune the Harper plays. Pariſhes 


are often oppoſed to pariſhes ; even counties contend with counties; and every hill is vocal with the chorus .“ 
In theſe rural uſages, which are beſt preſerved in the mountainous counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, 
we have a diſtant pleaſing glimpſe of ancient innocence, and the manners of a N age. 
| Mannau mwyn am win a medd, 
Tannau miwſig ton maſwedd ! 


Whoever conſiders the unaffected ſenſe and unadulterated paſſions conveyed in theſe fine little pieces of 
antiquity—ſentiments which all would hope, but few are able to imitate—together with the ſweet and 


ſoothing air of our muſical compoſitions, which are moſtly in the Lydian meaſure, will not wonder that, 


like our national proverbs, they have been ſo long preſerved by tradition, that the ſame ſtanzas are remem- 
bered in all the counties of Wales, and that the natives are ſo enamoured with them, as to be conſtantly 


chanting them whenever they meet with a Harp, or a Crwth. Nor will he blame my preſumption, when, 


for an effuſion of tender ſimplicity, I place them in nnen with the affecting tales of the Scots Ballads, 
and the delicate ehe. of the Greek Epigrams. 


. S 4. 10-200 
Tecca ei llun, a brafia ei llais, 
Tw'r Dehn ſarnais 


b . gr Beauteous in form the Harp appears, 
Newydd; _ Its muſic charms our raviſh'd ears; 
Ti a baeddit glid, am fed yn . ann, Leſs varied ſtrains awake the grove, 
Tydi ydyw llueyn | Fill'd with the notes of ſpring and love ; 
Llawenydd ; Hither the Muſes oft ſhall throng, 
Fe ddaw'r adar od nan, Inſpire the theme, and ſwell the ſong ! 
I diwnio dan 


D' adenydd / 

| ©2239 90000000000000000200900 00200 009800 00009005000 $000F00CCOOTROSEC 280850000 £000 
Hardd ar Ferch yw llygaid du, 

Hardd ar Fab yw bod yn by'; 

Hardd ar Farch yt pedrain lydan, 

Hardd ar Filet y& myn'd yn fuan ! | 


f See Lord Lyttelton's Hiftory of Henry II. vol. 2. p. 69. 
* Every language has peculiar beauties. 


* 


Tis Man's to conquer, fierce in arms, 
Woman prevails by gentle charms; 

Firm vigour marks the generous Steed, 

And lightning wings the Grey-hound's ſpeed. 


1 See Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, 
The thoughts and words of theſe Pennillion are ſo uncommonly fimple and expreſſive 


that I do not preſume to offer the annexed Engliſh Kanzas as an adequate tranilation, but merely (for the ſake of the. Engliſk | 
reader) as an imperfect ſketch and idea of them. 
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22 ellir mud i lawer fair, in die, cut wo From wike to wake, Go es to > pling ob: 


5 


h Ihe curious ſwain may tove; TICKS 0 | 
A perfect Nymph he ſeeks in vain, 3 
JI To meet his conſtant love: 
Frequent and fair, like ſaplings tall, 


O oriau, 
A charu Merch, 0 lawer ploy, 
Heb wybod pwy — 


Sydd orau 
„ PP hole b : 
Mae'n anbatodd n deren 4, | {1 , ovens theong ro 1 
Heb mud fris + *1 1 „ But ah! what ſapling of them all, 7 
N Without a flaw is found! : 
n yu! 
| lid | 
; „ 15 Se N f;1 . | "Bs | b 
| Tro dy wwyneb Gwen bydd fwyn Turn, lovely Gwen, be good and kind, 
A gurando gun dy gariadg; | And liften to thy lover's pray'r; 
| Gwn nad oes un mab yn fyw Full well I know, there's none ſo blind, 
Na ſercha liz dy Rad? Butĩ muſt adore nd A _ N 
$ df yma fal y gwels _ © Deſpiſe me not for being 3 poor, 
Heb na chyfoeth na thylodi 8 1 am not gzggy rich, tis true; 
'S meiddi gyda mi gyd-fydio Mc But if tho tt my lot endure, 
Di gei ran o'r fuchedd hon? | h enough in you! 
Lin y Delyn, lun y tannau, | The Harp in HowelPs arms reclin'd, 
Llin Cyweirgorn aur yn driaus Warbles reſponſive to his mind 
Tan ei fyſedd O] na Paſai, TORS PO Re What joys would thrill this raviſh'd breaſt 
Ln fy nghalon union innau ! 5 to his Hy boſom. preſt ! FT 
Dy li, dy lin, dy law, dy lygad, 58 4 Thy colour, ſhape, thine eye, thine hand, 
Dy win deg, a ib yſgafn droediad; | Thy nimble ſtep, and witching ſmile ; 
Dy okug hardd, d'th barabl tawel, Sweet looks, ſoft ſpeech, my life command, 
An peryglodd am fy bod!!! | e Geary © did, 0 life . 1 
2 dir Fon, y mae fo fannau | 25 In Mona's iſle, melodious notes reſound, 5 . . 
n Nyfryn Clwyd, mae coed Afalau; | In Choyd's rich vale, nectareous fruits abound ; 
Tn Sir Fflint, mae tin: i *mdwymno, + Flint's verdant tract, conceals the uſeful ore, 
A lodes landeg Pw chofleidig!l WO Much for its minerals fam'd, for lovely women more. 
Blodeu 'r flruydayn 1 f Anuylyd 1 My love's the bloſſom of the year, 
Ebrill, Mai, Mebefin, r I ̃ be ſummer months in her appear; 
Lleuyrcb haul yn twmynnu ar 22 . The ſhade enlightens as ſhe paſſes, 
A * y genethod, EC | Bube is the gem of charming laſſes. 
Dod dy law, oy 1 wid yn call, n n 2 5 If doubtful of my truth you ſtand, * 
Dan fy mron, a gwilia 'mrizeo ; | | 5 Place on my breaſt your lovely hand; ' + + 
Ti gei glywed, 0s grant © Yet gently touch ; nor aid the fmart 
Swn y galon fach yn torri? _ 5 | -- That heayes my fond expiring heart? 
_ Ow? 


FS HLTTE ' a 


Ow ! fy nghalon, torr os torri, 
Pabam yr wyd yn dyfal baent ? 
Ac yn darfod bob ychydig, 

Fal jd glas ar lech, Uithrig ! 


O break at once, my heart, in twain, 


Nor pine with flow unceafing pain: 


Nor thus with gradual woes decay, 


As ice on mountains melts away. 


"dt 


Er melyned gwallt ei phen, 
Gwybydded Gwen 
Lliw'r ewyn 


Vid lawer groreiddin chwerw 'n 'r ardd, 


Ac arno hardd 
Fledeuyn ! 


L 90 


0 wyn eu byd yr adar guylltion 
Hwy gant fyn'd i'r fan y fynnon ; 


Meithiau i'r mir, ac weithiau i'r mynydd, 


A dyfod adref yn ddigerydd. 


What tho' the ringlets of her hair 

May with the radiant gold compare, 
The charming maid ſhould know; 

That many lovely flow'rs that riſe 

From bitter roots, and ſcent the ſkies, 
In many a garden grow! 


How happy is the wild-fowl's ſtate ? 

To the ſea, or mountains flying; 

True and conſtant to its mate, 
Free and happy, living, dying, 


_ Blin yw caru yma ac accu, 
Blin bid heb, y blinder hwnunw, 
O'r blinderau blinaf blinder, 
Cir anifyr, caru n fer! 


Rhaid i g ybydd gad ei gaban, 
 Rhaid i ieuengehyd dorri allan; 
Hyd y' medd mae un rhaid i minnau, 
 Ganlyn mwynion dynnion dannau. 


| 1. 
 Aeluyd ſerch fydd rbꝛung fy nwyfron, 
Ta! wydd cariad ydyw'r galon ; 
Ar tin-hwanw, byth ni dderfydd, 
Tra parhao ddim o'r tanwydd ! 
5 1 255 4. 
A. fiyddlondeb yew 'r meginau 
Sydd yn chwythu 'r tdn i gynnau, 
A maint y gwrets nid rhyfead gweled. 
Y dwfr yn berwi, dros fy tygaid ! 
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Hawdd yw d'wedyd daccuwr Wyddfa 
Nid eir droſti ond yn ara“; 
Hawgqd i'r jach, a fo n ddiddolur 
Ber?r claf gymmeryd cyſſur. 


A mighty pain to love it is ; 
*Tis a pain, that pain to miſs ; 
Of all pains, the greateſt pain, 
Is to love, and love in vain. 


In his lone cell the miſer ftavs; 
The young man walks abroad, and plays: 
And I, till death my paſſport brings, 
Muſt found the harp's extended ſtrings. 


0 780 
WrW kd 


- 1 
My heart's the ſeat of fond deſire; 
Affection fans the gentle fire; 
And conſtancy augments the flame 
That burns eternally the ſame! 
2. 
What wonder then, my throbbing breaſt 
Is with ſuch inward heat poſſeſs'd? 


Whence all the melting paſſions riſe, 
And burſt in torrents from my eyes. 


To ſpeak of Snowdon's head ſublime, 
Is far more eaſy than to climb : 

So he that's free from pain and care 
May bid the fick a ſmile to wear, 


Glywed ſwn y tannau n tiwnio / 


77 Hafod Elwy 'r 5 ni chin, | 
Llais y fran 
Sydd amla; 


Pan fo hi decca, ym mhob tir, 8 
Mae hi yno n bir 
Tn eira. 


— 


1 


0 . 


From Ekuy far, the Cuckoo ſings, 
And ſuns adorn the ſkie; Cho 

But there the Raven, ſlaps his wings, 
And ſnows eternal lie! 
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Weithiau yn brudd, weithiau yn Uawen, Es 
Weithiau a golud, weithiau ag angen 3 
Weithiau ag aur, ac arian ddigon, 3 
Weithiau yn brin o dd r yr afon . 


Sometimes grave, and ſometimes merry; 
Sometimes rich, and ſometimes needy; 
Sometimes ſtor'd with gold and ſilver, 
Sometimes ſcant of rivet water. 


| 1. 
AM ddymunais, fil o weithiau, 
Ted fy mren o wydr golau, 
Tal y gallai *r Fin gael gueled 


Tod y galon mewn caethiwed. 


8 - 


Ni bu ferch ericed gan laned, 


Ni bu ferch ericed gan wynned, 


Ni bu neb o ferched dynion, 
Nes na hon i dorri ngbalon. 
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Trwm yw 'r plwm, a tbrwm yu r cer. is, 
Trom yw calon pob dyn unig; 
Trymma peth rlzong haul a lleuad, 

Canu in iach, lie byddo cariad ! 


 Gwych gan gerlyn yn ei wely 
Glyzed fwn y troellau n nyddu! 


Gwych gan junau Duw a drycho 


ad 


Groynt ar for, a haul ar fynydd, | 


Cerrig lkoydion yn lle coedydd ; 
A gwylanod yn lle dynion, 
Och] Duw pa fodd na thorrai nbalon! 


Mae gan amled yn y far chnad, . 


Groen yr Oen, à chroen y Ddafad; 


A chan amled yn y llan, 


Gladdu'r Ferch, a chladdur Fam! 


1 


How oft, tranſported, have I ſaid, 


Oh! that my breaſt of glaſs were made! 


Then might ſhe ſee, - angelic fair, 


The love, her charms have kindled there ! 


2. 


There never was a maid ſo fair, : 
Of ſuch bewitching ſhape and air; 


There never was of woman kind, 
One half ſo ſuited to my mind. 


Sad and heavy ſinks the ſtone, 


On the lake's ſmooth ſurface thrown ; 
Man oppreſs'd by forrow's weight 


Sadly ſinks beneath his fate; 
But the ſaddeſt thing to tell, 


Is to love, and bid farwell ! 


Gay the miſer er will be, — 
His wealth to ſee augmenting round ; 


But that's gay and pleaſes me 


When notes agree with voices crown'd ! 


Wild o'er the main the tempeſt flies, 
The radiant ſun deſerts the ſkies ; 


Grey ſtones the naked heath deform, | 


And loud, and piteous howls the ſtorm ; _ 
Shrill ſcreams, the hungry gulls between 


And deſolation blaſts the ſcene. 
What heart ſuch terrors can endure, 


Save in thy aid, my God, ſecure ! 
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-4 As oft in the market the {kin of the lamb - 


As the ſkin of the wether is ſeen ; WAS 
Nor more common in churchyards to bury the dame, 


x | han her daughter of blooming fifteen. 
Myn'd 


N 


Myn'd i'r ardd i aorri pwy/ſi 
Grort bod lafant, gwrthed lili, 
Gwrthod mintys, a rhos cochion 
Dewis pwrfi o ddanadl prethion ! 


— 


1 
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For my breaſt a noſegay chuſing, 
Every fragrant flow'r refuſing; 

I paſs'd the lilies, and the roſes, 
And of the nettle made my poſies ! 


Os collais i fy nghariad ang 
Mae bran i fran, 
Ti rhywle ; 
Mid ei bodd 3 bo hu byw, 
Ag *wilys og 

J minne” 


* 


Should I loſe my faireſt love, 
For a dove there's {till a dove, 
Somewhere or other to be found ; 
At hearts-eaſe may ſhe ever be! 
Whatever heav'n defigns for me, 
May ſhe in peace and joy abound | 


Ni chan cog dim amſer gaua', 
Ni chan Telyn heb diim tannau; 
Ni chan calon buwdd ich wybod 
Pan fo galar ar ei guwaeled ! 


1. 


Gwyn fy myd; na fawn mor happus, 


Ti y byd, a chael fy news, 
Mi daewiſwn o flaen cyſocth. 
Lenaid pryd, a chariad perffaith ! 

_ 2c 
Fe gair cyfoeth ond cynnild, 
Fe gair tir ond tulu m dano; 
Je gair glendid end ymofyn, 
Ni chair mwynder, ond gan Rywun. 
Rhywun ſydd ! a Rhywun etto ! 
Ac am Rywun r wy'n myſyrio. 
Pan funf drymma*r nos yn cyſgu, 
Fe ddaw Rhywun, ac am deffry ! 


Py aa 4 aus 


_— 


In wintry months the Cuckoo will not fing ; 


Nor will the Harp reſound without a ſtring; 


With one bright thought the boſom cannot glow, 


Oppreſs'd by grief, and overcome by woe. 


, 


Is 


From pleaſure's univerſal ſtores 
Nor wealth, nor power my heart implores ; 


But beauty's fair, ingenuous face, 
And faithful love's ſincere embrace. 


| ens 

Beauty, too venal, may be hir'd, 

And land be purchas'd, wealth acquir'd ; 

But happineſs that ne'er was bought, 3 


Muſt in One fair one's arms be ſought. 


i 3. 
Some Fair there is, ſome choſen Fair, 


Whoſe charms, my conſtant thought and care; 


My ſleeping breaſt too keenly move, 


And wake me from the dreams of love. 


Clywais fiarad, clywais ddwndro, 
Clywais ran o'r byd yn beio ; 
Erioed ni chlywais neb yn datgan, 
Fawr oi hyuod feinu ei hunan! 


Whiſpers I've heard, and harſh report, 
And half the world reprove the reſt, 
But none in all this vaſt reſort 
Who much of their own faults confeſt. 


Nd oes imi ond dau clyn, 

Groyn fy myd, pe byddwn rhyngddyn; 
Pan fo Meinir ya fy mreichiau, | 
Y gelynion fydd y gliniau ! 


LAG 1 


Two enemies alone I fear, 


And yet I wiſh they were more near; 


Oh ! that the two I was between 
My love muſt gueſs—the knees I mean! 


* A'luding to the choice of a wife. 


Caiad 
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Pwy dd lin o bryd a gwedd, 


Muyn yw Tehn o fewn ty, 
Le byddo Teulu dedwydd ; 


"» nad © + . £ 
 Caniad y Gy i Feirionydd v. 


I, 
Er a welais dan y ſer, | 
O lawnder, glewder geledydd 
O gwrw da, a gwyr i'w drin, 
A gwin ar fin afonydd: 
Goreu bir, a goreu bwyd, 
A ranwyd i Feirionydd. 

2. 


Da ydywr . rhaid d'weyd y gwir, 
Ar fryniau fir Feirionydd 
Goliog oer o'r gwaela pawn; 


Mae hi etto'n lawn llawenydd: : 
Pwy ddiſgwyliai” canai r Gig, 
Mewn mawnog yn y mynydd ? 


3· 


Ond rhyfedd mewn pentrefydd ? 
Pwy fy 'mbob hyſwiaeth ada, 


Nn gꝛolvm gyd d i gilydd ? 


Pwy ſy'n ymyl dwyn fy ngbo' ? 


Morwynion bro Meirionydd. 


| 4. 
Clan yw'r gleifiad yn y llyn, 


Nid ydyw hyn ddim newydd ; 


Glan yw'r fronfraith yn ei thy, 


Dan danu ei hadenydd : 


Glanach yw, os d'wedati 7 gu ir, 
Morwynion tir Meirionydd. 

| "0 
Anwyl yw gan adar byd, 

Eu rhyddid hyd y coedyad ; 


 Anwyl yw gan faban laeth 


Ei fammaeth, odiatth ddeduwydd 


_ Ob! ni ddywedwn yn fy MyW, 


Mor anwyl yw Meirionydd. 
6, 


Pawb d'i bennill yn ei gwrs, 

Heb ſen am bwrs y cybydd: 

Meyn y can, o ddeutior tan, 

Morwynion glds Meirionydd. 
8 

Er bod fy nghorph mewn hufen byd, 

Tn rhodio hyd y gwledydd, 

Tn cael pleſer mor a thir, 

NM chaf yn wir mor Hlonydd ; 


 Myned adre i mi fy raid: 


Mae'r Enaid ym Meirionydd. 


* This ſonnet ts the compoſition of the late 3 Morris, Eſq. and was tranſlated by the late William Vaughan, Eſq. of Cors y Gedol. 
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EL 1 . 


The Cvcxoo's Song to Merioneth. 


1. 


Whateler I've ſeen beneath the ſtars, 


Where fruitful elimes abound; 
Ot ſocial youths, and ſtreaming j jars, 
When mirth and wine go round : 
All theſe are only found compleat, 
In fair Mervinia's ſweet retreat, 
2. 


Mervinia's rocks perhaps are ſeen, 


To threaten want and dearth ; 


Cold and barren, void of green; 


Vet full of joy and mirth ; 
Who thinks the nightingale to hear, 


On mountains chanting all the year? 


Where greater beauty can you find ? 

Each villager has charms ! 

Diſcretion's to the houſewife join d, 
The pleas'd beholder warms: 

In thee, Mervinia, dwell the fair, 

Who rule all hearts, or cauſe deſpair ! 


+ 


How bright's the ſalmon in the fiream ? : 


How beautiful the thruſn? 


With wing expanded ſeems to gleam, 


All ſpangling in the buſh : 


And yet how far the maids excel, 
Who in Mervinia s vallies dwell ? 


5 


As ſweet as to the feather d kind, 


To range thro? every grove; 
As ſweet as to the infant-mind, 
To fip the milk they love; 


Could I, I would explore to thee, 
How ſweet, Mervinia, thou 'rt to me. 


6. 


O tuneful Harp! melodious ſound ! | 


When friends united are; 


The odes alternately go round, 


Unthinking of the miſer's care. 
How ſweet their voices round the fire, 
When fair Mervinians join the lyre ! 

. 8 
Although in pleaſure's maze I'm loſt, 


And range new joys to find; 


Command what ſeas, and land, can boaſt, 


Uneaſy's ſtill my mind: 
To thee, Mervinia, I'll return, 
_y ſoul for thee doth ever burn. 


t 


Moes Erddigan a chanu, 
Dreg in gerdd deg, Awen gu, 
Trwy 'r Dolydd taror Delyn, 
Oni bo'r jas yn y Bryn; 

O gywair Dant, a gyr di 

Azwr orhoen i Eryri ! 
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Wake, ſweet Muſe, ſome golden ſtrain, 


Voice and ſtring, and o'er the plain 


Strike the Harp, whoſe echoes ſhrill 


Pieree and ſhake the diſtant hill ; 


Far along the winding vale 

Send the ſounds, till every gale | 
From the bright harmonic ſtring . 
Many a tone of rapture bring, 
And to Snowdon waft on hig! 
An hour of tuneful extaſy ! 


1. 47 oddiymma ?r Hafod Lom, 
Er bod yn drom 

Fy ſreornat ; 
Mi gaf yno ganu cainge, 
Ac te ar faingc, 

. ſimnai; 

Ac ond odid dyna 'r fan, 
Y byddaf dan 

Y borau. 


What tho' the journey's long I trow, 
Yet hence to Haſad Lom I'll go; 
There chanting many a tuneful fit 
Safe in the chimaey corner fit, _ 
And haply on that happy fill, 
The morn's return ſhall find me ſtill. 


Rhaid i bawb newidio byd, 
Fe wyr pob ehud 
Angall; 
Pa waeth marw o gariad pur, 
Na mario o ddolur 
Arall? 


The ſtage of life we all muſt leave, 
And death will yield us eaſe; 


As well may love our breath bereave 


As ſome more ſlow diſeaſe, 


Gon Hafdy clymmedig, 
Ac adail o goedwig ; ; 

A thyn y glau ewig i glywed y Gig 
A newid yn ffyddlon, 

Guſanau 'in gyſonion, 1 
Jan dirion coed irion cadeiriog, 


9002000200008 


Now the twining arbour rear, 


Now the verdant ſeat prepare; 
And wooe thy fair and gentle love 
To hcar the Cuckoo in the grove: * 


|  Thro' the ſmiling ſeaſon range, 


And with faithful lips exchange 


Mutual kiſſes with the maid, 
_ Seated in the folding ſhade. 
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0 J Farglaydd De RN pa 4 beth Vn eich bryd, 
ei dringo pöb cangen, o'r bin hyd y bri gg? 
Y brigyn Hdd uchel a'r codwm ſydd fawr, 
Fe geir eich cwmpeini, pan ddeloch i lawr ! 


Ve Gods! is it poſſible you ſhould intend, 


With courage undaunted this tree to aſcend ? 
The branches are lofty, the falling is fore, 


Your former acquaintance may ſee you once more 


D'accw Lyn o fedw gleifion, 
D'accw'r Lkwyn ſy'n torri *ngalon ; 
Nid am y liwyn yr wy'n ochneidio, 
Ond am y Ferch a welais ynddo ! 


Ond ydyw hyn ryfedded 1 
Fod dannedd gwraig yn darfed ; 
A thra bo'n ei genau chwyth, ni dderfydd byth mo'i thafod. 


L 


See where the verdant grove of birches grows, 
That grove ſo fatal to my heart's repoſe : 

Yet not for that I ſigh in ſuch deſpair, 

But for the maid I ſaw (enamour'd) there. 


Her eyes grow dim, her teeth decay; 


A woman's charms will paſs away, 


But while ſhe breathes the vital gale, 


Tis ſtrange her tongue ſhould never fail. 
| Diefal 
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O ecoaitſ ſiarad gormod eiriau; 
Ni bu erived mor fath beryglon, 


Ow Fanwylyd, tyrd ar gais, : 


Dan gyſgod llingoed 
Union natur fy Mun odiaeth, 


_ D'wedjzd paid; a gadacl iddo!_ 


Nd oes ymorol fawr am ſerch, 
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Y'mbob lle mae cryf a gwan 


Yu peri ww wedd 
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0 1. 
Diqfal ydyw 'r aderyn, 
Ni hau, ni fed; un gronun; 


Heb ddim gofal yn y byd, ond canu Hd y floyddyn ! 


| ; 2. 
Fe fwytty ei ſwpper heno 
Nis gwyr ym mile mas i ginio; | 
Dyna 'r midd y mae en byw, a gadaw i Dduw arlwyo! 


37 
Fe eite 4d ar y gangen 


Gan edrycn ar ei aden, 


Hes wn geiniog yn ei god, yn llywio bod yn llawen ! 


PE IF 


O N. | | £ 


; 1. 
Blythe is the bird who wings the plain, 
Nor ſows, nor reaps, a fingle grain; 
Whoſe only labour is to ſing, 
Thro' Summer, ä Winter, Spring. 
25 
At night his little meal he finds, 
Nor heeds what fare may next betide, 
The change of ſeaſons nought he minds, 
But for his wants lets Heaven provide. 
Oft on the Branch he rocker gay, 
Oft on his painted wing looks he, 


And, pennyleſs, renews his lay, 


Rejoicing in unbounded lee. 


F anwylyd odd y ddau lygedyn, 
Gun mai arian byw dd yiddyn' ; 
Ti dy ben y maent yn chwareu 
Fal y [er ar nefwaith oleu f 
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Bin ediſar fil u weithiau, 


O cwaith frarad llui na digon. 


1 wrando ar lais 
Ir adar, 
D' acc r llannerch decca ericcd, 


Ne naccau a *mroi ar unwaith ; 
Guciddt heddwch, goddef teimlo, 


Na chwaith am ferch naturiol; 


Am arian yn ymorol ! 


Pan baſſio Cr ei FFI ved, 
Er bod fal coed 


Nn deilio ; | B 


Fe fydd ſtbn goriadau'r Bidd, 


Newidio 7 


WD... es. FO 


Tebyg ydyw'r Delyn dyner, 


4 Ferch wen a'i chnawd meluſber ; 


Wrih ei tbeimlo mewn cyfrinach, 


Edda Bonne . Fuynach. 


* 


33 


Os ei Pr coed i 5 ge oialen, 
Med de fed IT gall fy macl een; 


| Gwvedi ei chael, a myn'd iu nyddu 


Oel es wer un yn merbu. 


T F aim Dduw. ta beth - Ju bis.” 
| Ni feara nd ſyn 


Feadylis 
Lle bo mdb ya fwya i ſerch, 
Ni fyu un ferch 
Mo hono. 


Tebyg ydyw 3 r 
I Fachgen drwg yn ni cymmydog; 


Anni feoyd? na fynnaf mono, 
Ag etto er OY: marw am dans : 2 


Meyn a mwyn, a thra mwyn yw merch, 
A mwyn iawn lle rhotho ei ſerch ; 
Lle rho merch ei ſerch yn gynta', 


| Dyna gariad byth nid oera. 


„3 PI 


Gwae a garia faich o grorw, 

Ni ei fol i fod yn feddw ; 

Trymma baich yw hwn 0'r beichiau, 
Baich ydyw o bechodau ! 


Hun yw mam, y cam, a'r celwydd, 


 Murdur, lledrad, ac anlladrwydd; 


Gwna'r cryf yn wan, ar gwan yn wannach, 
Y feel yn Fol, ar. Fol yn folach ! 


7 


Tra 


P E N N 
Tra bu mi yn br cynnes am lloches yn lawn, 
H marnu yn ſynhwyrol ragoral a gawn; 
Troi n ynfyd a wnaethym pan aethym yn dl, 
_ Di-r&s a di-refſwm a phendrwm a ful: 
y anwyl gymdeithion à droeſon'y drych, 
Trwan m's gwelan' oſgovewan was gwych : 
Heb un gair o gellwair pe i gallent yn rhwydd, 
Yaghy ſeed rhedynen hwy 'mguddien” om gwydd 1 


Robin-goch ddacth at y rbiniog 
'i aduy aden yn anwydog ; 
Ac fe ad'weudau mo'r yſmala, 
Mae hi n cer fe ddawy yn eira. 


A min rhodio *monwent eglwys, 

Lle 'r oedd umryw gyrph yn gorphwys , 
Jraun y nbroed wrth fedd fy 'nwylyd, 
Chun fy nzhalon yn dymchwelyd ! 


Blin vw datonſio ar bigau dir 
A blin yw cir y galon! 

Blinach ydyw collt 'r Fun 
A bithau i hun yn fodlon ] 


_ Derfy;dd aur, a derfydd arian, 
Derfydd meifed, derfydd jigan ; 
Derfydd p66 dilledjn holacth, 
Etto er hyn, ni Es hiracth ! 
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Rhcis p ſerch ar SFM 7 Defy 
A rhoes hithau i ſerch ar rywun ; 
Fe roes hwnnw i ſerch ar arall, 
B' rum o'r tri fy fwoyaf ang hall? 


Sian fwyn 

Stan fain 

Sian gain 

Sian gu, 

Sian druan hynny beno; 

Sian beraidd lais 

Sian barabl luys, 

Sian gymmroys imi *mgommio : 
Tra bo uchel bediad bran 

Ni *liyngai Sian yn ango ! 


Mae llawer ofal ar 7 os 
A melyn donnen iddo, 
Ni thal y mwydion dan ei groen, 
Mor cym'ryd poen 'w ddringo! 
Hinnw fydd cyn diwedd Ha 
Debycca a fiwra o ſuro, 


I 
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O mor gynnes 
| Mymwes 


Meinwen, 
O mor fwyn 
Tw Llwyn 
Meillionen; 
O mor felus yw'r cuſanau, 
Gyaa ſerch a mwynion eiriau |! 


Nr bin ac yn zeuangc, yn gall ac yn fol, 


| L merched ſy'n gwvra, a minnau ar yr 01 


Pam y mae 'r meibion i'm gweled mor wael, 
A minnau cyn laned a merched ſy'n cael? 


 Minnau glywais fod yn rhyw-fadd, 


Fr Byd bwn wyth ran ymadradd ; 


Ac fr Grwragedd angblod iddynt, 
| Fyn'd a 1 or wythran e 


Chwerthid ks mewn ell, 


Nid ardd, nid erddir iddi; 


| Nid Hlawenach ntb na hi! 


Py 


Os collais 1 fy nghariad orau, 
Colli ꝛwnelo r cocd eu blodau, 
Coll” can a wnelo 'r adar 


Duct a gadwo ffrwyth y ddaear. 


Phom yw bene 
P'le mae *mhaunes? 
Briw a gofid, 


W Braw a gefais! 


:  Mentra meinir 7 Hd ar F ll, 
Di gei ragorol © 


Gariad? 


N thynaf arnad led y adi is, 


Ond wyt yn dewis 
Dywad ! | 
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Tros y mor y mae fy nghalon ! 
Tros y mor y mae fy *chneidion /! 
Tros y mor y mae Panzwylyd, _ 
Hen fy meddꝛul i bob munyd ! 


Darfu'r caru darfu yr cerdded, 
Darfu ir Feinir gael bodlondeb; 
Darfu i minnau fwrw'r galar 
Am bob fizornai a reis yn cer. 
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Sippias fedd, gwiwfedd gyfion, (20, afwedd) 
Gwefuſau melyſion 
Duw @ fworiodd diferion, 


- Mil-gafod, hyd dafod hon | 


From lips delicious in their bloom 


Rich mead I fipp'd that breath'd perfume, 


And kindling rapture drew! 


For heaven hath on my fair- one's lip 


(Which ev'n the bee might love to * 8 
Diſtill'd Is dew ! 


(on). 


Rich ian 1 fipp'd, my heart delichting, 
From lips deliciouſly inviting; 


Lips, that ſuch honied ſweets diſtill, 
I ne'er can kiſs, and fip my fill! 


* - _ x * 
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ENGL v N upon the See of Prince Lewin ap Gruffudd ap Lirwelyn, 


Cladduyd Cylart celfydd, Omhniad ) 
Y miaenau Efionydd ; 

Parod ginio i'w gynydd, 
Parai'r dydd, yr heliai Hydd ! _ 


Bydd fruyn 
Wrili fwyn 
O'tb fodd, 

Bydd anfwyn 
Wrth anſuyn 

_ O'th anfodd, 
Nid da'r anfwyn 

Er unfoad, 

Na rhy fwyn 

Ons mewn r odd 


Bronfraith b. TY aralth 3 (dei goed) 
A Duzwrol-gerdd ddrflin ; 

Oer foreugwaith ar frigyn 

Cowirddoeth 1 an f od 7 int 


| Gewel] mewn Bidd raed 5 (naws 6 * ) | 


nag aros mewn drygſyd; 
Gwell angau pe im gang od, 
Gwell oes fer, na ron ho ? 


Lle bo cariad brad mewn e On liche) 
Llocbes yr annerchion, 
Fo drig lluſgaid llygaid llon, 
Lhwybr xd lle bo 'r en ? 


Ni chaf yr wy'n glaf 0 choſen (/y oer) 
Lei fiarad am Gwenfron 

Na gyrru ſerch, na gair ſ6n 

Na'm gwel un om gelynion ! 


* By Einion to Angharad, when he leapt for her ſake over Aber-N:d:u; dd. 


The remains of fam'd Cylart ſo faithful and good 
The bounds of the cantred conceal ; 

Whenever the doe, or the ſtag he purſued, 
His maſter was ſure of a meal. 


02009090002000 Wwe 


N 4 a | gyrrais heb un gorwydd bi- 


Wiel dyna feiſtrolrwydd ! 


4 : Naid fawr, lliw gwawr yn i gubydd, 
* 4a naid dros Aber tad »#}]--- 


Tiriondeb d'wynch, am denodd (du eiu 


Dy olwg am dallodd, 
Y galon fach . iawn ſodd 


| Dy degwch 1 at "eos... 


Dy guſan en di bechod (U 


Fal degryn o wirod; 


1 nie medri ofod, 


Er niwyn Duu, ar 5 nin dad. 


Moes guſan im ber er . (moes 2 


Moes ddwyfil, moes ddeufiuy, 
Moes ugainmil, moes ugaiumwy ; 
Moes yma, am f'oes im ſor 


Moes guſan am et 2560 0 U 
Dan ammod eu rhifo 

Moes fal hyn im fil beno, 

Moes, aur grair, rifedi 'r gre. 


Ar i pob man, llan a lle, (a cher) 
A charu mercbede'; 

R ol rhodio, treiglo pob tre, 

Teg edrych tuag adre l. 


The 
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The MUSICAL INSTR UMENTS of the WELSH, 


H E Muſical Inſtruments anciently uſed 3 in n I ales, are as different from thoſe of other nations, as their 
Muſic and Poetry *. | 

Theſe inſtruments are five in number, the 2 Tp or Harp, the Craoih or Crowd, the i: 1»g0'n or Pipe; the 
Taburdd or Tabret, and the Corn Buclin, Cornet, or Bugle Horn. Of theſc an accurate > repreſentation. is 
attempted in the Trophy prefixed. 1 

The Harp, the principal of thoſe J have enumerated, and indeed the queen of all inftruments, derives its 
origin from very ancient times. 7ubal, among the Hebrews, is called the father of thoſe that handle the Har - 
and Organ. King David introduced it into his choir, and praiſed the Lord on an inſtrument of ten firings. 

Among the Greeks alſo the Harp is very ancient, and is deſcribed in the triangular form of the letter 
A Della. The honour of its invention is given to Mercury, who finding on the ſhore of the Nie a dead 
ſhell-fiſh, formed the 111 into a Lyre, mounted it with ſtrings, and a jugum to ſtrerch or ſlacken them. 
This Lyre, according to Diovorus Siculus, had but three ſtrings, agreeably to the three feaſons of the year 
Spring, Summer, and Winter, which were all the Greeks counted. Buetius quotes ſome authorities that 


K Romanuſque Lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus EP? | 
"Gre#cus Achilli iacà, Crotia Britanua canat. Ferantius Fortunatus, lib. 7. Carm. 8. 


d G., chap. iv. 
M 


aſſign 


LY 
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aſſign it four ſtrings, in imitation of the mundane muſic. of the four elements. Homer, Pindar, . Horace, 
Virgil, Nicomachus, and Lucian, agree that it had ſeven,  a- number which correſponds with that of the Pla- 
nets. Such was the Lyre which Mercury invented and gave to Orpheus, after whoſe. death it was hung- up 
by the Leſbians in Apollos temple. Pythagoras found it gfterwards in a temple in Egypt, and improved it 
the addition of an eighth ſtring. Timotheus, the Miletian, added four new ones to the original ſeven. Foſe-» 
pbus, in his Jewiſh Antiquities, mentions a Lyre with twelve ſtrings. In the time of Anacreon the number 
had been much greater, for that Poet Aimfelf informs us that he og in the whole compaſs of the Twenty 
Strings ©. 
Notwithſtanding we find that the 7 hi or Welſh Hatp, | was 4 awe aer £ to our Bards ; though, pro- | 
| bably, there was no difference betwixt the Harp when in its ancient pricfiitive form, and the Grecian 295 
for Diodorus Siculus records that the Celtic Bards played on inſtruments like Lyres, opc, rig Nupoug 0  [ldleay *. | ; 
In the time of the Welſh Princes, an hereditary Harp was preſerved with great care and veneration in 
the houſhold of every Prince and Lord, to be beſtowed ſucceſſively on the Bards of the family ; and was as 
het weer among the poſſefſions of a gentleman *, as a coat of arms. ” 
The triple or modern Welſh Harp has three rows of ſtrings : the two outſide rows are uniſon, the middle 
row the flats and ſharps. Its compaſs extends to five octaves. Some of its preſent appendages were pro- 
bably the additions of the latter centuries. This celebrated inſtrument has been recently improved by the 
invention of pedals, which change i it without tuning into all the different keys, and have rendered it much 
lefs complicated and inconvenient by reducing it to a fingle row of ſtrings. 
In expreſſion and variety the Harp has no rival, which will be acknowledged by all who know how the 
heart is ſoothed by its delicate and ſofter ſounds, as well as animated by its mote powerful and brilliant 
tones. This is elegantly expreſled by a Welſh Bard 1 in the following ſtanza : "i 


| Difyrwch, didrwch, didrais, (J arclaidd) 4-4. Aber! within thy magic . 


No Tehn byfrydlais; 2 Light, airy glee, and pleaſure dwells, 1 ot 2 { | 
Cry odlau, cywir adlais, 5 And gentle rapture rings; 5 N 
Nafolaidd wiw toyſaidd lais ! 5 Wubile clear-voic'd echo ſends around 


The heavenly gale of tuneful ſound, 
From all tht Mg ng 


The Cradth is the ſecond in rank of the Welſh muficial inſtruments. 1 believe it to be the parent of che 
violin. It has a moſt agreeable melody, and was N uſed as a tenor accompaniment to the Harp. It 
is now become extremely rare in Wales. Its ge is 20 f inches, its breadth at bottom 94 : towards the 
top it tapers to 8 inches. Its thickneſs is 1 v, and the finger-board meaſures 10 inches in length. 
The Crebth is much more extenſive in its compaſs, than the Wen and capable of * perfection, 


therefore deſerves to be conſidered. Ie has fix ſtrings, VIZ. 


„ I Cidb-dante. . The ſharp e 
2. Ji Fyrdon. Þ -.:- And un ba. © 
3. By 1 4 Llorf- dans. 5 | | Accompaniment to the baſe ſtring. 


* . | ſ The baſe firing. 
5. I Cywair-dant. 1 The key note, 
6. A1 Fyraon. T* © And its baſe. 


The king of the OI explained, And the uſual Method of tuning it. 


Then tune the 5th Tune the 6th ring The 2d 8 to the The 3d ſtring to the And the 40 Aciog to 


1ſt 2d 3d a $th em Tune the iſt ſtring. ctring te to it, thus | to the 5th ſtring, | fifth, th e zd. 
1 — J e e en 
5 1 | | J * eee N ö 4 2 1 er Wer 20 
8 CI er erer. 5 eee — | af 
4a ] S eee b T7” 


— e * =_—=— 
Two or three of the lower ſtrings of the Cravth are often ſtruck with the thumb, and ſerve as a baſe ac- 
companiment to the notes ſounded with the bow; ſomething in the manner of the Baton. The bridge of this 
_ inſtrument is fimple yet curious, ſerving alſo for a found-board ; which the reader will obſerve, it he caſts 
his eye on the delineation of it in the Trophy. 
© See the Prolgomens to Barne!'s N Anacreon + and — 5 A Dictionary. 


I have ſeen ſome antique Ha bled : Dr with 18 or 20 Aringz, others with 25 or 30. 
Dr. otton, | 


© See King Howel 's Laws pare „ 
7 There 


* * 
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There was likewiſe a Crwth 7 -ithant or three-ſtringed Cruth, which was the ancientBaſe-Visl. The performers 
on this inſtrument were not held in the ſume eſtimation and reſpect as the Bards of the Harp and Cre : 
becauſe the three-ſtringed Cruub did not require equal {kill, and conſequently its power was leſs ſenſibly felt. 

The Pilgorn or Horn Pipe, is ſo called, becah{WQHboth extremities are made of horn. In blowing the wind 
* paſſes through it, and ſounds the tongue of a reed concealed within it. It has ſeven holes, and meaſures 
about 19 inches in length. Its tone is a medium between the Flute and the Clarinet, and is remarkable for 


its melody. This rural Pipe is peculiar to the Me of Angleſey, where 1 it is played by the hk I and tends 
greatly to enhance the innocent delight of paſtoral life. 


The Tabwrdd, Drum, or Tabret, was uſed either in war, or to accompany other inſtruments i in concerts, 
at feſtivals, &c. We find indeed in the laws of King Hoe!, that Harps and Voices were principally uſed 


by the ancient Welſh to inſpire courage before a battle. There is reaſon to think, howev er, that Crwths, 
Pipes, and Tabrets, were uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 


The laſt, which perhaps ſhould have been mentioned before, is the Corn Buelin or Bugle Horn. This 
inſtrument was ſometimes called, Corn Hirlas, Corn Cyweithas, and Corn Cychwyn ; names which ſignify the 
Long Blue Horn, The Horn of the Houſhold, and the Marching Horn. It was made, and received its 
general appellation, from the horn of the Buffalo, Bugle, or Wild Ox f, an animal formerly common in 
Wales. In the time of King Howe!, it was the office of the maſter of the royal hounds to ſound his Bugle Horn, 
in war, for a march, and to give the alarm and fignal of battle. He likewiſe uſed it in hunting, to animate the 
| hunters and the dogs, and to call the latter together. The maſter of the hounds had the fame power of 
protection within the ſound of his horn, while he was hunting; as the Chief Bard poſſeſſed while performing 
on his Harp. When his oath was required in a court of juſtice, he ſwore by his horn. By the old Welſh 
hunting laws s it was decreed, that every perſon carrying a horn was obliged to know the Nine Chaces; and 
that if he could not give a proper account concerning them, he ſhould loſe his horn. There were three 


Bugle horns belonging to the King : his Drinking Horn, the Horn for calling e the Houfhold, and 
the Horn of the Maſter of the Hounds b. | 


This inſtrument had lids occafionally at the ends of it, and; was the cup out of which our anceſtors 
quaffed mead, for which they valued it as much as for its ſhrill and warlike ſound. The jovial horn was 
ſometimes a ſubject of the Cambro-Muſe. There is a very fine ſpirited poem in the Rev Mr. Evans's Spe- 
cimens of the Welſh Bards, entitled Hirlas Owain, compoſed by Owain Cyfeiliog, Prince of Powis ; which 

is elegantly tranſlated in Mr. Pennant's laſt Tour in Wales. If I may take the liberty to borrow from it 


ſome lines, it will give my reader ſome idea how our famed anceſtors uſed to regale themſelves after battle 
in the days of yore. 


« Fill the Hirlas Horn, my boy, | Guardian of Sabrina's flood, 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry Who oft has dy'd his ſpear in blood. 
That warble Owain's praiſe ; When they hear their chieftain's voice, 
Thoſe walls with warlike ſpoils are hung, Then his gallant friends rejoice ; 
And open wide his gates are flung | But when to fight he goes, no more 
In Cambria's peaceful days. | The feſtal ſhout reſounds on Sœvern's winding ſhore. 


This hour we dedicate to Joy; 


Then fill the Hirlas Horn, my boy, | Fill the gold-tipp'd horn with ſpeed, 
That ſhineth like the ſea; (We muſt drink, it is decreed.) 
Whoſe azure handle, tipp'd with gold, Badge of honour, badge of mink, 
Tnvites the graſp of Britens bold, That calls the ſoul of muſic forth ! 
The ſons of liberty. | As thou wilt thy life prolong, 


| Fill it with Metheglin ſtrong. 
Fill it higher ſtill, and higher, 


Mead will nobleſt deeds inſpire. Pour out the horn, (though he defire it not) 
Now the battle's loſt and won, | And heave a ſigh on Morgan's early grave; 
Give the horn to Gronwy's ſon ; | Doom'd in his clay-cold tenement to rot, 
Put it into Gwgan's hand, | While we revere the memory of the brave. 
Bulwark of his native land, 

f Sy the Laws of King Howel, 1 Publiſhed at the end of Dr, Davies's Dictionary. h Howel's Laws. 


Fill 
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Fill the horn with foaming liquor, 
Fill it up, my boy, be quicker ; 
Hence away, deſpair and ſorrow | 
Time enough to ſigh to-morrow. _ 
Let the brimming goblet ſmile, 
| And Ednyſed's care beguile ; 
Gallant. youth, unus'd to fear, 
Maſter of the broken ſpear, 
And the arrow-pierced ſhield, 


Brought with honour from the field. 


Like an hurricane is He, 
Burſting on the troubled ſea. 


See their ſpears diſtain'd with gore! . 


Hear the din of battle roar. 


Bucklers, ſwords, together claſhing, 


Sparkles from their helmets flaſhing ! 
Hear ye not their loud alarms ? 


Hark! they ſhout—to arms! to arms! 


| 


T hus were Garther's plains defended, 


- Maelor fight began and ended. 
There two princes fought, and there 
| Was Moyach Veruran sfeaſt N forrc routand fear. 


Fill the dan tis my delight, 
When my friends return from fight, 


Champions of their country's glory, 
To record each gallant ſtory. — 


To Nyr's comely offsprings fill, 
Foremoſt in the battle ſtill; 


Two blooming youths, in counſel fage, 


As heroes of maturer age; 
In peace, and war, alike renown'd ; _ 


Be their brows with garlands crown'd, 


| Deck'd with glory let them ſhine, 
The ornament and pride of Diyr's ancient line!“ 


1. 


I was fortunate in meeting with one of theſe celebrated Horns at Penrhyn near Bangor. in Caernarvonſhire, for- 
merly the ſeat of the Grifiths. By Initials and a Creſt on the Horn, I find that it belonged to Sir Rhys 
Gruffudd ; afterwards to his valiant ſon Sir Piers Gruffudd, who was living in 1598.—I made a correct draw- 
ing of it, which I have cauſed to be engraved in. the Trophy, where the reader will ſee it hanging on he”; 
top of the Harp. The original is the moſt elegant antique 10 ever ſaw : 2 it is rpc with ſculpured filver, _ 


and decorated with a beautiful filver chain 4 


- 3 Its. dimenſions are the following: 
The diameter of the ſemi· circle — 
The whole line of the ſemi- circle — 


13 Inches, 
21 + ditto, 


The diameter of the drinking end 21 Inches. > 
The diameter of the blowing end rather above 1 . 
And contains about half a 158 | | 
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Strong the Stream of OGwen., deep | 
Thund'ring down his craggy Steep : 
Stronger HykLEcn's matchleſs might, 
| Raging thro the ranks of fight. 
Wroppra's ſnows for ages driv'n , 
Melt before the bolts of Heav'n: 
Blaſted ſo by HuRLECH's Eye 
Hearts of Heroes melt and die, 
De | 
Stung with terror fly the deer, 
The Packs wild uproar burſting, near: 
So, by HukLtcn's voice difmay d, 
Hoſts of Heroes ſhrunk and fled . 


1 am much indebted to the Rev4 MT Lambert, for this animated and faithful tranſlation of the Poem by Meirion Goch of Eryrr. 


Maeſtoſo Heard ye not the 
| - 4 1 1 3 4 
1 > 1 * 3 
1 . — = 1 + 1 
1 L . . - . « 
* | Es — Tn — 
LLOEGER's ter.. ror, CYMRY 5 ſhield, |HURLECH ſcourd the [routed Field. 
2 * | wa | ; wave . 
os ] T 1 T — 1 _— 
EY A: 1 6 656 S 8 
| | -S 3 
2 "© 
Wolves, that hear their young, ones ery, "Raiſe your Harps „Four Voices raiſe, 
__ Tamer on the Spoilers fly: Grateful eer in HURLECH's praiſe :; 
Ts Harveſts, to the flames a prey, HURLECH guards GWYNEDDIX's Plain, 
Periſh ſlower ſtill than they. Bloody Hr AR thirſts in vain ; 
5 - 9 
Thine, fwift CyxAx, thine the race Louder ſtrike, and louder yet, 
Where the Warrior's line we trace: Till the echoing Caves repeat 
Brave TYnDAETHwyY, boaſt to own "HURLECH guards GWYNEDDIA's Plain, 
_ HrRLECH for thy . Son. Bloody Hxxxr thirfts in vain. 
4. I 
Swift the rapid Eagle” 8 flight, Hence aloof, from CYMRY far 
Darting from his airy height: | Rage, thou Fiend of horrid Wart: 
Swifter HURLEcHn's winged ſpeed * = CYMRY'S Strength in HuRLECH's Spear 
When he bade the battle bleed. | Mocks the Rage that threatens here! 
3 6 : 5 | 


Long, too long, a Ruffian Band, 


Murd'rous Saxoxs ſpoild the Land: 
| HuRLECH roſe: the Waſte is o'er. 
Murd'rous SAXONS 1 8 no more. 
„„ 
ILoEGER now ſhall feel in turn 
CyYMRY's Vengeance too can burn 
Thirſt of Blood, and Thirſt of Spoil, 


On the Plund'rers Heads recoil, 


| | 3 
Fly the Doves when Kites purſue? 


Daſtards!ſo we ruſh on you: 


Flight ſhall fail, nor Force withſtand, 
Death, and Horror fill your Land, —_< - 
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C The 21 & 5Vyariation may be play' to Accompany the Voice 
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Fair on old Hawnkus bankThe modeſt violet blooms, & wide the ſcented air Its breath perfumes, 
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A Form more beauteous ſtill adornd the flood, GWENDOLEN +> fa-tal formILEwELYNs Blood! 
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For Her in Arms oppoſed f SuNTNDOIEXY ſaw him fall, 
Contending Warriors ſtrove _ 3 And®O the Maiden cried; 
*Twas Beauty fird their Hearts | Could Maiden Prayers avail 
3 GWENDOLEN's Love. 2 MM | Thou hadfſt not died?  ©-- 
On Mokva RHuwDLaAN's Plain the Kivals ſtood, Diſtracted to the Plain GWENXDOLEX flew, : 
Tin Mokva RUDI AWS Plain was drenchd in Blood: | To bathe her Hero's Wounds, her laſt Adieu! 
Not all proud LLOEGER's might could Cy MkY quell, Faſt der her Hero's Wounds, her Tears ſhe ſhed 
Till foremoſt of his Band young GRIFFITH fell. But Tears alas! are vain--his Life was fled_ _ 


4 | 

O then for GRIFFITH Son, 

Ye Maids of CyMkY mourn; 

For well the Virgins Tear 

i Becomes his Urn. | | 

Nor you, ye Youths, forbid your Tears to flow, 
For they ſhall beſt redreſs, who feel for Woe. 
Sweet Lleeps the lovely Maid wept by the Brave 
For, ah. ſhe died for him ſhe could not ſave! 


— 


—ͤ—) 


MORFA RHUDDL AN , or the Red Marſh, on the banks of the CLWYD in FLINTSHIRE, was the ſcene of many Battles of the 
Welſh with the Saxons, At the memorable conflict in 795, the Welſh were unſucceſsful and their Monarch CARADOC lain. 

It is unknown whether thi: celebrated Tune took its name from this or Come later occaſion. The words now adapted to the 
Tune are verſified from a tragment Publiſhed in the Letters from Snowdon. This plaintive ſtyle, ſo predominant in Welſh 


Muſic, is well adapted to melancholy ſubjects, Our Muſic probably reciived a Pathetic tincture from our diſtreſses under the 
oppreſsion of the Saxons. | | 55 f 
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*This Tune, whoſe Title is LEAVING THE LAND, implies the departure of the Britons 
in marching to War, or emigrating to Ireland, orArmorica , The Words now adapted to it are modern; fee page 36. 
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